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The Famous Elm at Lancaster, Massachusetts, 


as it was in its prime 
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OVERS of trees, in whatever part of the 
country they live, will be sorry to learn | 
that the famous great elm in Lancaster, Massa- | 
chusetts, was destroyed by a high wind a short | 
time ago. That was the tree to which Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes made a special visit, as you 
visit a castle or a great cathedral. ‘‘As 1 
rode along the pleasant way,’’ he says, 
‘twatching for the object of my journey, the 
rounded tops of the elms rose from time to 
time at the roadside. Whenever one looked | 
taller and fuller than the rest, I asked myself, | 
‘Is this it?’ Butas I drew nearer, they grew 
smaller—or it proved, perhaps, that two} 
standing in a line had looked like one, and so | 
deceived me. At last, all at once, when I | 
was not thinking of it,—I declare to you it 
makes my flesh creep when I think of it now, | 
—all at once I saw a great green cloud swell- 
ing in the horizon, so vast, so symmetrical, of 
such Olympian majesty and imperial suprem- 
acy among the lesser forest growths, that my 
heart stopped short, then jumped at my ribs 
as a hunter springs at a five-barred gate, and 
I felt all through me, without need of uttering 
the words, ‘This is it!’ ”’ 
No one knows the exact age of the tree. A | 
description of it written in 1826 gave the cir- 
cumference of the trunk at that time as twenty 
feet, at a height of four feet from the ground. 
At the time when the tree was blown down, it | 
measured thirty feet in circumference, was 
ninety-five feet high, and had a spread of 114 | 
feet. Under its branches, in early days, 
passed an Indian trail that later became the | 
old Bay Road, from Lancaster to the sea. 
hh 


OSTON celebrated the opening of the new 

Commonwealth Pier and the arrival of the 
Hamburg - American liner Cincinnati with 
much enthusiasm. As the pier is by far the 
largest in the world, and the steamer is the 
largest that has ever entered Boston harbor, 
the event was justly regarded as of much im- 
portance in the commercial history of the city. 
There were receptions and banquets, music 
and speeches, and thousands of people visited 
the pier and the great liner. 
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pecu LIAR tenderness of affection attaches 
to college songs, especially to the one song 
that through usage becomes the hymn of the 
college where it issung. When the class starts 
on its march to cheer the old halls or to plant 
the ivy, and the band plays that song, some- 
thing grips the heart. No wonder, then, that 
Harvard men all over the world are joining 
in a movement to place in Charleston, South 
Carolina, a memorial to Samuel Gilman, of 
the class of 1811, who wrote ‘‘Fair Harvard, ’’ 
one of the most beautiful of all college hymns. 
The memorial will have a place in the old 
Unitarian Church where Doctor Gilman 
preached for almost forty years, and of which 
he was the pastor when he wrote the beloved 
ode for the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the a 

ERE are the figures that show the number 

of persons killed or injured in this country | 
as a result of the Fourth of July celebrations | 
in the last ten years: 





Killed Injured Total 

1903. . 466 3,393 3,859 
1904... 18 3,986 4,169 
wes eo oe 2S 4,994 5,176 
190066... 158 5,308 5,466 
1906. . . 10 4,249 4,413 
19068... 168 5,460 5,623 
1900. . . 25 5,092 5,307 
aaa 2,792 2,923 
ek «we 57 1,546 1,603 
meee ss  & 947 988 
Total, 10 years, 1,760 37,767 39,527 





These statistics are the result of careful in- 
vestigations each year by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, and are as 
trustworthy as any such statistics can well be. 
If there is any error, it is in the omission of 
accidents not reported. What a grim record it 
makes! What a story of folly and waste! | 





|argument in favor of the movement for a| 


| given has clung to the flag ever since. During 
| the Civil War Captain Driver lived in Nash- 
| ville, Tennessee, and had with him this same 
| flag, his most cherished possession. 


|of Fort Donelson in 1862, it was this flag that 


|}among American colleges, and partly because 
| of the fighting qualities of the polar bear, the 
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N. L. STEBBINS, PHOTOGRAPHER 
ARRIVAL OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “CINCINNATI” 
AT THE NEW COMMONWEALTH PIER, SOUTH BOSTON. 





‘*safe and sane’’ celebration of the Fourth. 

The decreasing number of accidents in the last | 
three years is convincing evidence of the prog- 

ress that the movement is making; but there 

is need of still further reform, and of continued 

work for the substitution of more sensible and 

patriotic ways of celebrating. 


WHE SNEVER ‘‘Old Glory’’ is mentioned, 
every one knows that the American flag 
is meant—the flag that celebrated its 136th 
birthday last Saturday. The term is said to 
have had its origin at Salem back in the early 
| part of the last century, when the merchant 
| Ships of Salem were sailing all of the seven 
| Seas. Capt. William Driver was one of the 
prominent shipmasters of that era. When he 
sailed on a long voyage in 1831, his friends 
and neighbors gave him a fine new flag for the 
masthead of his ship, the Charles Doggett. 
The flag was raised with appropriate ceremony. 
When it broke out in the breeze, Captain 
Driver waved his hat, and shouted, ‘‘ Long 
live Old Glory, mates! Old Glory!’’? There 
were deafening cheers, and the name thus 


When the 
Union army entered Nashville, after the fall 


replaced the Confederate colors above the state 
| capitol. A few years ago the daughter of 
| Captain Driver gave the flag to the Historical 
Association of Tennessee. 
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N the college world they now speak of Bow- 

doin as ‘‘the Explorers’ College,’’ not only 
because Peary, the discoverer of the north 
pole, is a Bowdoin man, but for the work of 
Bowdoin men of both earlier and later times 
in pushing their way into unknown parts of 
the earth. There were many graduates of the 
college among the pioneers who went into the 
new parts of the great West many years ago, 
and Bowdoin missionaries and teachers were 
among the first Americans to go into the dis- 
tant parts of the world. This is notably true 
of Turkey, where Cyrus Hamlin, of the class 
of ’34, established the first missionary college. 

The Labrador expedition under Professor 
Lee in 1891 brought special distinction to the 
college. The members of that party, all stu- 
dents or graduates of Bowdoin, gave the world 
much scientific information about the far inte- 
rior of Labrador, and two of them—Cary of ’87 
and Cole of ’88—made their way, after great 
hardships, to the Grand Falls of the Hamilton 
or Grand River—a stupendous waterfall that 
no white man, except possibly some unknown 
trapper, had ever seen before. 

The Peary expedition, which reached the pole 
in 1909, after its intrepid leader had given 
more than twenty years to the work, was not 
only led by a Bowdoin man, but its chief 
financial supporter, Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard 
of New York, is a graduate and trustee of 
Bowdoin. One of Peary’s lieutenants was 
Donald B. MacMillan of Bowdoin, ’98. Since 
then MacMillan has spent two summers in the 
far northern part of Labrador, and next month 
he will lead the expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which plans to 
spend two or three years in exploring the 
region that lies between western North Amer- 
ica and the pole, to which Peary, who saw its 
coastal mountains far to the westward, gave 
the name of Crocker Land. As one of Mac- 
Millan’s six white companions, and as the 
surgeon of the party, Dr. Harrison J. Hunt} 
of Bowdoin, ’02, will accompany the expedi- | 
tion. Like MacMillan, Doctor Hunt was a 
leading athlete in college. 

Partly in recognition of what Bowdoin men 
have done and are doing in the far North, 
partly because its college color is white, partly 
because of the northerly situation of Bowdoin 


athletic authorities of Bowdoin have recently 


| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
| School, College or University. 


| Address with references, Box 1569, Boston, Mass. 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 


Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Bradford Comfort 
Unlined Kid Boot for Women 


Bizes 2 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 
Comfortable from the start. No 
breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 
45. Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 
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Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 


The INDEXO 
Rubber Finger 
Tooth Brush 


Cleanses all surfaces of the teeth and mouth. Massages 
the gums. No bristles to come out. Sanitary, service- 
able, convenient. Sterilized and sealed in vest pocket 
celluloid case. 3 sizes ( e, medium, child’s). 

Indorsed ‘by dentists. Sold everywhere, 35 cts. 
WARDSELL-ALLEN ” vidence, R. I. 
































MAIN BUILDING - 


In the foothills of the Some 5 7 buildi 
——e a nasium — new dining hall. 
yo ce rate dormitories "for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
Music, art, elocution. Manual training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home economics, includ- 
ing Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 
Moderate rates. 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct re. Number limited. All ad- 
of S y ity. & and athletic 
fields. House maether. “Al expenses $350. For in- 
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They Go Hand In Hand 





Ammonia, 10c. & 25c. Blue, Sc., 10c. & 15¢. 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE 


Sawyer’s 


Crystal Ammonia 
For Toilet, Bath and Laundry. 
FOR er LAUNDRY ALSO USE 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


In the wye Ammonia ay! the dirt an es 
the ee clean. The Blue gives the hig = 


They make white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston. 























The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting ,etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS om OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT - feoss ca. 


Market St., Boston. 
ook bition: 37 Warren Bt 











The cars are 
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Service Counts! 


The million dollar “Hump” at 
Mechanicsville is the latest development 
in freight yard construction. 


A freight train is backed up the 
slight incline to the “Hump.” 
the train is broken up. 


gravity each to its classified track. 


The older method required backing 
the entire train to place one car. 


This is only one of many ways 
devised to give you the best freight 
service on the continent. 


There 


then carried by 








Forty thousand persons, most of them young | adopted that animal as their particular emblem, 
people and little children, killed and maimed | jor totem, just as Yale makes use of the 
in a single decade in the celebration of a holi-| bulldog, Princeton the tiger, and Brown the 
day that ought to be as free of accidents as| brown bear. The Crocker Land expedition 
Memorial day or Patriots’ day, the latter of | will try to bring back a large specimen of 
which is celebrated in two of the New England | the polar bear to grace the trophy-room of the 





States! The table is the most impressive | new Bowdoin gymnasium. | 
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known that the big- 

gest alligator in the 
whole Santee River delta 
made his home some- 
where far back on Hamp- 
ton Island. That was a 
desolate tract of delta land 
attached to the plantation. 
At one time it had been 
used for rice-planting, but 
had been abandoned for 
many years. It lies be- 
tween the broad Santee 
and a deep, winding 
waterway known as War- 
saw Creek. 

Most of the tales of the 
alligator came to us from 
negro hunters who had 
seen him or had heard 
him roar, or had come 
upon his huge, bear-like 
tracks on the edge of the 
deep canal that ran across 
the island. Many a fat 
shoat, which had other- 
wise furnished some ne- 
gro’s winter supply of 
meat, had gone to glut 
this Minotaur. Far off on 
the mainland, up in the 
street where Henry and 
Prince and the rest of the 
colored people lived, little 
children would sometimes 
stop their play in the sand 
to listen to the challenge 
of the mighty bull, blared 
out from his haunts be- 
yond the river. 

Once or twice Tom and 
I had heard the big alliga- 
tor roar, and the strange 
thrill with which we had lis- 
tened made us eager to see him. 
But his haunts were almost in- 
accessible; during the winter, 
he hibernated; and during the 
spring and summer, when he 
was abroad, Hampton Island 
was dangerous, for it was in- 
fested with rattlesnakes and 
cottonmouth moccasins, and 
malarial mosquitoes. 


Pics years we had 


One morning early in May, however, our | 
wish to see the bull was gratified, chiefly | 


through the ingenuity of Scipio, the negro 


hunter who lived down in the Bellewood | 


section of the pineland. 

This negro was a strange character ; although 
he was skilled in no trade, and lived a listless, 
haphazard life, he was proficient in a dozen 
little ways of making a living. But he would 
not stick to any one of them. He was a 
superb woodsman; and to be that a man has 
not only to understand winds and weather, 
wild life and the secrets of nature, but 
he must have energy, sagacity, patience, and 
courage. Scipio was also a handy man with 
a canoe, an excellent trapper, a trainer of 
dogs, and a professional alligator-hunter. 


of the woods and their inhabitants, and lead 
negro revival meetings. 

Formerly he had lived on our plantation; 
but some years before, he had moved far back 
into the pineland, to gain his livelihood there 
as best he might. He paid us frequent visits, 
however, and on these occasions brought with 
him for sale such things as a wild turkey, a 
haunch of venison, a pair of antlers, or a cup- 
ful of alligator teeth. I remember that once 
he brought the skin of a white - nosed otter, 
one of the few that have ever been seen in 
that country. 

Tom and I were sitting under a big oak in 


front of the house, when Scipio came in sight 
down theavenue. He was carrying his musket | 


und a huge buck’s antler. We went down 
the driveway to meet him. 

‘I bring you a little token, sah,’’ he said 
to Tom, who was his favorite. 
in Moss Swamp. ’’ 

‘*Killed any alligators this season, Scipio?’’ 
I asked. 

The negro hunter laid his battered musket 
carefully down on the ground; then he said, 
in his low, drawling voice, ‘‘I’s gwine after 
the grandpa alligator to-day, if the cunnel 
will let me navigate on the island. ’’ 

‘*He’d like you to kill every ’gator on the 
place,’’ said Tom, who felt reasonably sure 
that Scipio would ‘“ navigate’’ the island, 
whether he had permission or not. 

“IT can’t go,’’ Scipio said, ‘till the cunnel 





For | 
minor accomplishments, he could pick the | 
banjo, sing quaint melodies, tell strange stories | 


**T find this | 
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HE... 


say, ‘Go.’ I ain’t ready to die jest 
now,’’ he added, with a grin. 
Father was really mild in temper, al- 


though given to occasional outbursts. As | 


a matter of fact, the negroes rather liked to 


be berated by him; for not only did they | 
enjoy pleasing sensations of self-pity, but | danger ; 
they knew that various gifts were sure to| place. ‘Father did not refuse his permission, 
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OLD PLANTATION 


8y Archibald Rutledge 2x 


A LEVIATHAN. 





| 





RUSHED AT US WITH HIS HUGE, CRUEL MOUTH. OPEN. 


DAYS 


leviathan, but to exterminate the whole 

race of alligators on Hampton Island. 
Then Tom asked father: ‘‘Would you 

mind, dad, if we went along with Scipio?’’ 


Crossing the river in a dugout cypress canoe | 
such as we should havé to use was not without | 


moreover, the island was not a safe 


| follow: clothes, tobacco, or any eatables from | but the fact that we wanted to go changed for 
the pantry that could be smuggled out with- | him the aspect of the trip; at once he took an 


out the knowledge of the feminine members | interest. 


of the family. 


‘‘Where is the big ’gator?’’ I demanded of | sport he had had, fifty years before, when he | 


Scipio. 

He swept aside the leaves between his feet, | 
and on the hard white sand drew with his | 
finger a rude sketch of the island. 

‘*T saw his track on the Jack Field bank 
last week,’’ he said, —‘‘so,’?—and Scipio 
spread his huge hand that did not look unlike 
the foot of an alligator. Then he smiled in 
his sly way, picked up his musket, and rose 
to his feet. 
| ‘*T think father’s down in the cotton-field. 
| Let’s go down and ask him about Scipio’s 
going. Say, Scipio, why don’t you take us 
along with you?’’ Tom’s voice was pleading. 

‘*Ain’t you ’fraid of dat alligator?’’ asked 
the smiling Scipio. 
I done killed his first cousin and his mother- 
in-law already. ’’ 

**Oh, you’ll take us along,’’ I said, confi- 
dently. 

We went down under the great, quiet live- 
oaks, with their drapings of gray moss, past 


banks, to the cotton-field, where the green 
rows stretched far toward the Mainfield and 


interpreted the tender beauty of the day. 
Behind us the great house with its snowy 
pillars dreamed in the mellow sunlight. 

By a clump of cherry-trees that bordered 
the big field ditch we found father, carefully 
| examining a row of young cotton. He greeted 

Scipio with a certain affectionate joviality that 
| few who have not lived long in the South can 





Scipio wanted. Father must have known 
that something like it was coming, for he was 


‘*He’s afraid of me, caze | 
| Tom and I went down to the landing with 


He left his cotton, and led the way 
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that we were stalking. A 
Carolina rail, that flapped 
up from the marsh like a 
bunch of old rags, startled 
us. Once, when Scipio 
stopped, we heard a pecul- 
iar dry, scaly movement, 
and a big stump-tailed 
cottonmouth moccasin 
slipped through the sedge 
into the water. 

At last we came to the 
cypress, and Scipio peered 
through the network of 
roots that were interlaced 
above the bank. We could 
not see the part of the 
canal that he was looking 
at, and as he rose slowly 
from his crouching posi- 
tion, our hope that he 


saw the alligator grew 
less; we did not realize 


that it would be more 
fortunate for us not to see 

him just when we wanted 

to ‘‘set’’ for him. ‘Finally 
Scipio stood upright, and 

we followed his example. 
**Dat ole -gentleman 

must be in his hole.’’ 
There was a note of sat- 
isfaction in Scipio’s voice. 

We went forward and 
examined the muddy slope 
beyond the cypress. That 

must be the alligator’s 
home. Near the cypress 

the canal was wide-and 
deep. On both sides the 
ground was marshy, and 
there were growths of 
wampee and blue flags; 

the alligator had matted 
them down when he had come 
out to bask in the sun. His 
tracks were everywhere visible ; 
we could see the places where 
he had dragged his body 
through the mud, and could 
distinguish the marks made by 
the scales of his tail. But there 
was no sign of the alligator 
himself, and we therefore pro- 
ceeded to set the line. The 
free end we made fast to the cypress. Scipio 
cut’ a forked limb from the tree, and after 
trimming the branches, he plunged the butt 
into the mud on the edge of the canal, and 
pushed it down till the fork was about 
three feet above the water. Then he tossed 
the baited hook over the fork, and let it hang 


| back to the house; as we went, he told us of the | there. 





the strawberry patch and the sweet-potato | 


the pines. A mocking-bird was singing in a | 
blossoming thicket of wild plum; the music | 


| hooked a huge ‘‘ ’gator’’ in the lower Santee. 
In the harness-room, a necessary adjunct 
to every plantation house, he rummaged in a 


box of odds and ends, and drew out a glittering | 
steel spindle that some cotton-buyer had left | 


with him as a souvenir. Then he produced 
a strong dog-chain, and a long cotton plow- 
line. 

‘*There’s no sport in shooting a ’gator,’’ 
father said, as he spliced the rope to the chain. 
‘*To have any fun, you must hook him, give 
him a chance, and then see which is the better 
fighter. Here, Scipio, take this spindle down 
to Ben; tell him to make a hook out of it.’’ 

Scipio was soon back from the blacksmith’s 
shop, with the spindle-shaped for our use. 


him, and climbed into the big canoe. We all 
three paddled, and we made good speed; 


| within half an hour we had passed through 


Mazyck Cut, gone up the river for some dis- 
tance, and landed on the east bank of the 
island. 

We made the canoe fast, pushed our way 
through a thick clump of hollies and tupelos, 
and were soon on the bank leading to the 
mouth of the canal—the haunt of the great 
alligator. Our plan was to approach the old 
marauder’s home as warily as possible, and, if 
he was not in sight, to set the line for him. 
Scipio drew the load in his musket and reloaded 


| with a small charge. With this he shot a 


water-turkey for bait. Before we had gone 
far on the bank the negro halted us, and pointed 


| to a low, bushy-headed cypress, fifty yards 
understand or imitate. We told him what | away. 


not at all surprised at the request, and he did | 


not appear particularly interested; he had 
reached an age when alligators have lost their 
glamour. ‘The result of the interview was that 
Scipio got permission not only to kill the 


‘*Now, boss men,’’ he whispered, ‘‘dar is 
where we will find him. But we must be 
mighty still.’’ 

With that he stooped low, and began to 
move noiselessly forward. Tom and I followed 
him; we strained our eyes for a sight, and 
our ears for a sound, of the wily old creature 


| This trail 


We thought now that our work was done, 
and that we should go home, to return the 
next day. But Scipio made us trample down 
a place in the dry marsh behind the cypress ; 
there we sat, while he squatted on a root of 
the tree. When either Tom or I started to 
speak, Scipio put his finger to his lip in 
warning. 

After several minutes of silence, Scipio made 
a trumpet of his hands, and imitated the plead- 
ing, insistent bark of a mongrel dog. At 
first it sounded far away; but gradually it 
approached, growing louder and more contin- 
uous as the trail appeared to grow hotter. 
apparently led straight to the 
cypress; when the imaginary dog reached it, 
Scipio’s voice changed. The tone indicated 
that the dog was no longer trailing his quarry, 
but had treed it. Once, when there was a 
pause, Scipio leaned over toward us, and 
whispered : 

‘*Watch the canal.’’ 

Although we were well concealed behind 
the laced cypress roots, we had a good view 
of the long stretch of water. For some time 
nothing rewarded our gaze. 

All the while, the imaginary mongrel was 
excitedly barking up the tree at the imaginary 
coon. Now if there is one thing more than 
another that will attract an alligator, it is the 
barking of a. dog. And the alligator that we 
were after, although he was cunning and old; 
could not resist the temptation that Scipio 
held out to him. 

As he was returning from a foraging expe- 
dition far down the marshy canal, he heard 
the call. We knew by the wave on the water, 
a hundred yards away, that he was coming, 
swimming eagerly toward us. Scipio turned 
his head and gave us a knowing grin. His 
voice grew softer now, and sank into the 
grieved whine of a dog that is tired of treeing. 
On came the alligator; his snout, his bulging 
eyes, and the top of his head were visible. 











<ES 
From the width of the head between the eyes 
we guessed that he was fully fifteen feet long; 
the largest ’gator that we had hitherto seen 
had been fourteen feet long. Now the bull 
was only forty yards away, and apparently 
unconscious of our presence. Suddenly, to 
our dismay, he sank from sight. Without a 
sound or a ripple he disappeared. 

Both Tom and I were much disappointed ; 
but Scipio whispered, ‘‘Dat’s all right.”” He 
knew that the ’gator was swimming under 
water, stealthily approaching his prey. Before 
we realized what was happening, a great 


scaly form leaped clear of the water, its jaws | 


closed with a snap on the bait, and in an 
instant the rope was creaking against the tree. 
We had the old leviathan fast; his vicious 
struggles churned the muddy water of the 
canal. 


Tom and I rushed out, intending to pull the | 


huge creature ashore. But Scipio, who now 
came leisurely forward, asked us to wait. 

The line, taut-as a steel wire, was still; 
the alligator was sulking at the bottom of the 
canal. Scipio picked up a heavy stick that 
lay near, and struck the rope sharply. In- 
stantly the line slackened, and up came the 
great alligator. As svon as 
he saw us, he lashed out 


When we told father that night, he laughed 
heartily; later I remember he said that most 
sportsmen were frank enough about the game 











T would not have been so bad if it had 
happened to one of the other girls. Nearly 
all the girls who worked in that building 
| lived at home; and if one of them had failed 
to come at night, her parents would never 
have rested till they had found her. 

But for May, life was lonely and hard. If 
she had lived at home, she would probably 
| have had no board to pay out of her six dollars 
a week ; or, at most, she would have paid only 
a dollar or so, to help out. When those other 
girls were tired at night, their mothers would 
not let them touch the dishes. But May had 
always to buy her supper and then to cook it. 





There was also the matter of friends. It 
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furiously with his tail and 
plunged down again. The 
rope sawed the black mud ; 
the water of the canal 
heaved and swelled. 

‘* What’ll we do, now 
that we’ve caught him, 
Scipio?’’ Tom asked. 

The negro hunter turned 
to the tree, jerked the half- 
hitch loose, and motioned 
to us to take hold of the 
line with him. ‘‘ Let’s 
take him home for the 
cunnel to see,’’ he said. 

We hauled with all our 
might on the dead weight 
of the huge ’gator, and 
gradually he came out of 
the water; sullenly he 
emerged, with his broad 
scales glistening in the 
light. If the hook had 
been sunk deeper than the 
jaw, he would have fol- 
lowed us quietly; as it 
was, he fought every inch 
of the way up the slope to 
the cypress; he wrapped 
his tail about one of the 
roots, and stubbornly re- 
sisted. Along the smooth 
bank he followed more 
tamely, sometimes crawl- 
ing, and sometimes making 
us drag him. 

Two or three times he 
rose on all fours and rushed 
awkwardly at us, with his 

















huge, cruel mouth open 
and emitting a harsh, 
hissing sound. But his 
rushes were not dangerous, for his short legs 
would not long support his great weight; 
after each futile effort he would sink down 
with a prodigious grunt. 

As we dragged the creature through the 
woods, we began to doubt the truth of father’s 
opinion that fishing for alligators was sport. 
Brutal-looking as the monster was, I could 
not but feel a pang of pity for his helplessness 
and his dumb suffering. But I might have 
spared my sympathy; or, at any rate, I might 
have trusted father to know what he was 
talking about. 

When we reached the boat, Tom and Scipio 
got in, and held their paddles ready to steady 
the craft if anything should happen. I held 
the alligator line, and was to get in last. The 
others were to paddle slowly until our captive 
took the water, and then we would tow him 
home. 

But we had not laid our plans well. At 
sight of the river, his ancient home, the aili- 
gator lost all his sullen listlessness, and began 
a rush that I could not stop. I yelled at him, 
picked up a rotten stick, and tried to beat him 
over the head with it; 
him. ‘Tom and Scipio tried to get ashore to 
help me, but their very excitement delayed 
them. 

Finally, just as the ’gator reached the bank, 
I took a quick turn of the rope round a young 
holly-tree. 
became taut; then the line, with the shining | 
spindle on the end, flew back. The leviathan | 
was free! We heard a loud splash, saw one | 
defiant flirt of a black tail. 
Santee closed over our victim and our con- 
queror. 

Scipio was something of a philosopher. | 
Things that he could not explain satisfactorily 
he declared were the work of supernatural 
agents. It was he who had believed that the 
whitehorn buck was a spirit. And now he 


stood gazing down the level stretch of the) 
river and across to the billowy green woods | 


beyond. 

‘*Boss men,’ he said, in a meditative voice, | 
‘‘maybe dat was no alligator we had on this | 
here line. Maybe he was a token.’’ 


but I could not turn | 


The tree bent when the rope | 


Then the rolling | 


HALF-WAY DOWN THE THIRD PAGE WAS THE ITEM. 


would seem that May could make friends in 
the city, but there was no place to which 
any one could come. It is different with a 
girl who lives at home, and has something 
besides a bedroom. Sometimes, when May 
realized how few people in town knew about 
her, she would have a frightened feeling. ‘‘If 
I shouldn’t get home some night,’’ she would 
think, ‘‘nobody’d ask why, unless it — be 
Mrs. Rayner.’’ 

She did not even know the other lefigue: 
she was always too tired to talk at night. The 
office work was hard because she had not been 
trained to do it. She had planned to teach, 


waited fora position. And Mr. Scudder, prin- 
cipal of the Emerson School, had promised to 
give her a place as soon as the first vacancy 
occurred. 

All that day on which she failed to come 
home, May had been very low-spirited —a 
strange thing for her. Indeed, it was partly 
because she was crying that the whole thing 
happened; and she had not shed tears before 
in months. 

On her way down-town that Friday morning 
with Daisy Lowe, she had looked through the 
newspaper. Half-way down the third page 
was the item: ‘‘Appointed to teach under 
Principal Seudder, Emerson School, Vida 
Lawson. ”’ 

As she walked on slowly, her face grew red. 
At last she said to Daisy, ‘‘I see they’ve 
|added a primary teacher at the Emerson 
| School.” 

‘* You might have expected it,’’ replied 
| Daisy. ‘*You need a pull to get into these 
| schools. I wondered at your believing them 
| —they just promise to put you off. For girls 
| like you and me, there’s no escape from the 
| grind; if our families were well-to-do, it would 
' be different. I have to give five dollars a week 
at home, and what do I have left? What can 
I ever have, or do?’’ 
| ‘Why, one of these days you’ll be pro- 
| moted. ’” 

‘* Not while all the others have pulls.’’ 

| Daisy had been crying the night before; her | 
| eyes were swollen and powdered. ‘‘ You can’t 








of the game that had escaped them. 


WHEN-MAY-DID-NOT-COME- HOME 


By M. Gauss <= 
GSS 





call it living!’’ she declared. ‘‘You work till 
you’re ready to drop, and then go home to 
sleep. You get clothes enough to work in, 
and your meals, if you’re not too tired to eat 
—that’s all you have.’’ 

‘*You help your family. And think of Mrs. 
Rayner; the rent of my room means a lot to 
her.’’ 

“T don’t know anything I can do,’’ Daisy 
went on, as if she had not heard, ‘‘but I’ll 
not bear this—I can’t.’’ 

May began to talk rapidly of other things. 
‘*Look at my violets. Mrs. Rayner raised 
them in a window-box; and to-day she cut all 





and had picked up typewriting while she 


she had for my birthday. Her baby girl calls 
me ‘Aunty May.’ She came up-stairs all alone 
with the violets. ‘Why, Nana Bell Rayner!’ 
I said. ‘Did you bring Aunty May flowers?’ 
And she said, ‘Bringed ’em because you’s 
fifty-one.’ ‘Fifty-one’ is her word for birth- 
day, because her grandma’s fifty-one. ’’ 
‘*Well, you’ll be fifty fast enough,’’ sug- 
gested Daisy. ‘‘Sometimes I just think about 
it: one year is fifty-two weeks, twenty years 


would be more than a thousand—a thousand | 


Monday mornings going to work. And I feel 
as if I were in prison, and never would 
get out.’’ 

May laughed outright, and made Daisy smile 
a little at herself. 

But that afternoon, when she was tired, 
May’s own heart failed. Mr. Derridge, her 


employer, had asked her to come down the) 


next day—a holiday. 

All at once she felt again the disappointment 
of the morning. She had counted on getting 
the position in the school. Besides having 
work she liked, there would be the Saturdays 
and the long, free summers. Then $600 a 
year was nearly twice what she earned at the 
office. Now perhaps she would stay in an 
office always. She thought of her room in the 
lodging-house—dingy, smelling of cookery and 
gas, with wet handkerchiefs plastered on the 
window. And she felt as if she could never 
go back there. 

A rush of tears vame just as she had stepped 


into the safe to put away some papers, and | 


she leaned her head against a shelf. The 
janitor came, and closed the windows of the 
office. 

The telephone-bell rang; she heard the jan- 
itor answer the call: 

‘*Yes, she just went. 
stairs, I’ll tell her. 
you don’t need her? Yes, sir. 
mind; I can leave word at her house. 
at all.’’ 

** That’s 
herself—for Daisy had just gone. 


If I see her down- 


leave; she did not wish him to see her red-| 
dened eyes. 


seen from the office. It had a heavy door, 
however, and an automatic lock. 

Suddenly the janitor shut the door, and May 
heard the snap of the lock. ‘‘Here, open this 
door!’’ she called. But he did not hear. 

At first she felt no alarm; she did not realize 
how sounds from within were muffled by the 
thick walls and door. A moment later, as her 
ear was against the wall, she heard indistinctly 
the closing of the hall door. 

She tried to turn about, to beat on the walls; 
for an instant her shoulders were wedged fast 
in the narrow space, and thatterrified her. 
She imagined that she could not breathe; she 
struggled frantically; she bruised her hands 
beating the door. 

After this vain effort, it was a long while 
before she could be quiet and think. It was 
piteh-dark, but she felt along the door till 
she found the inside plate of the lock, and 
then, from the pocket of her black sateen 
apron, she took the screw-driver that she used 
on her typewriter. 

The screws that held the steel plate were 
very tight and small. 


driver. 
end had broken; it was not the tight screw, 
but the steel blade that had yielded. 

With the broken screw-driver in her hand, 
she stood thinking. 
close, and the smell of violets carried her for 
| an instant back to Mrs. Rayner’s room—with 
| the starch-box full of earth in a sunny window, 
}and Nana Bell’s fat fingers reaching for the 
| flowers. 
At last she began to remove books from the 
| two lower shelves, and pile them on the upper 





For some time she) 
worked over one of them without any result. | 


It was very warm and | 
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that they brought home, but that they were! thus made a space in which she could be 
inclined to be superstitious about the nature | fairly comfortable. 


She sat down on the floor to wait. She felt 
sure that before long some one would come to 


| look for her; at the worst, she would be free 
| in the morning. 


After a time the closeness of the air made 


| her drowsy; she counted a thousand, repeated 
| some poetry, and finally fell asleep. 


| must get up and open a window. 


| She awoke, feeling ill and oppressed. ‘‘It’s 
| very warm to-night,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I 
”* But when 
she started, as she thought, out of bed, her 
head struck the shelf above. She reached out 
and touched the wall; then she remembered 
where she was. 

She thought that she must have slept a long 
time; she was sure that it was considerably 
past midnight; it might be morning. Whena 
clock, at the top of the building, began stri- 
king, she heard plainly, because a quiver went 
down through the walls. 

She counted the strokes: One, two, —‘‘ Almost 
morning!’’ she thought, —three, four, five, six, 
seven. ‘*Why, it wasn’t bad at all! I’ve 
slept the whole night!’’ 

Eight !—and the strokes ceased. It was time, 
then, for Mr. Derridge to be coming to the 
office. May heard a sound, but it was so faint 
and far-away that at first she did not recognize 
it. Then she said aloud, ‘‘ That’s the curfew ! 
Why do they have it in the morning?’”’ 

For several seconds she did not realize that 





for Daisy Lowe,’’ May said to| to his wife. 
She bent | | myself. 
to smell her violets, and waited for the man to | | have two days’ rest.’’ 








it was just eight in the evening, time for 
Nana Bell to say her prayers and be tucked 
into bed. 

After that, her anxiety kept her awake for 
a long time. 

The opening of the street door failed to reach 
her; but presently she caught the echo in the 
wall of a footstep on the stairs; some man had 
returned to his office. She sprang to her feet 
and shouted. 

But the man did not hear her call for help; 
he climbed the stairs to his office, and came 
back ten minutes later. This time she put 
forth all her strength, striving to be heard. 
Once he paused, and she thought he was lis- 
tening; then he went on. . The sound of his 
steps died out of the walls. 

May lay still. The best thing to do was to 
sleep. She must not think of her prison—how 
little it was, or how long a time stretched 
before her. Often, in bed at home, she lay 
quite as close to a wall. 

She thought of stories she had read, of how 
she would alter last year’s hat, of other pleas- 
ant things; then once more she tried repeating 
poetry. Soon she caught herself jumbling the 
words, and started. ‘‘Now,’’ she thought, 
‘*T’m wide-awake to stay.’’ But not long 
afterward drowsiness again overtook her. 

Outside in the streets people went to the 
| evening entertainments and returned. Among 
them was Mr. Derridge. As he looked toward 
his office, he was glad that he had decided 





You say you’ve decided | to take the holiday; it was he who had tele- 
Well, I don’t | phoned the janitor. 
Not | 


‘**It would have been hard on the girl to 
| have to come down to-morrow,’’ he remarked 
**Besides, I don’t care to work 
To-morrow’s Saturday — we’ll all 


Midnight came and passed. The last of the 
regular trolley-cars went by. Then an ‘‘owl’’ 


It was not an ordinary fire-proof safe that | ear passed the office-building. 
she was in, but a narrow closet for papers; | 
she could stand upright in it without being | wall, there was no sound inside the Derridge 


Except for the gnawing of a mouse in the 


real estate office. The electric light, shining in 
at the window, flickered on the metal of May’s 
typewriter. Her jacket lay as it had fallen, 
half under the table. 

Within the safe, in spite of the heat from 
some steam-pipes, May slept on. Had she let 
herself think about her prison, she must have 
remembered the telephone message, and guessed 
the truth. If she had once thought of the two 
days and three nights that must pass before 
Monday morning, there would have been no 
more sleep for her. 

About one o’clock she had a troubled dream. 
She imagined that the lock looked down at her 
with bright specks of eyes. ‘‘Are you there, 
May ?’’ it asked. ‘‘Well, you may go now.’’ 
Then it fell back, and the door opened. 

May opened her eyes. The electric light 
from the office shone into them; but she was 
too stupid from heat and bad air to reason 
about it. Her head ached, and she seemed 
still to be dreaming. But the voice she had 
heard in her dream said in an excited tone, 
‘*Why, May, May!’’ so that she awoke sud- 
denly, and knew that it was Mrs. Rayner’s. 

The first thing she said was, ‘*‘I didn’t hear 


Suddenly she felt something give, and in her | youcome.’’ She paused a moment, then added, 
joy put all her strength into turning the serew- | ‘‘But I heard the lock. Yes, I heard the 
The tool flew about in her hand. The | lock.’’ 


They helped her out of the closet and into a 
chair, and the janitor brought her a cup of 


| water. 





After a minute she sat up, and drewa deep 
breath; Mrs. Rayner put a damp handkerchief 
on her head. 

‘*You’re better?’’ she cried. 

‘*Yes,’’ said May. 

‘*Were you scared todeath? You knew we’d 
be looking: for you, didn’t you? But, May, if 

something hadn’t happened, I mightn’t have 


shelves. ‘Then she took out the empty shelves | got really worried about you till morning! 


| to a height of three feet from the floor, and 


**Sure you’re all right? Well, you had a 
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telephone call. The committee gave Mr. | find Aunty May if it takes all night.’ When | must give his whole attention to the forms, | is disposed to reject suggestions will answer 
Seudder two new primary teachers. They /|I started hunting, I soon saw something was | and must try to fix them in hismind. Remove | that there was neither; the boy who is suscep- 


appointed one, and he held the other place for 
you—it was a promise, he said. So he tele- 


phoned to know if you still wanted to teach, | ‘‘I didn’t wait long, after all! If you don’t | that he remembers. After that ask him to 
and you’re to let him know before eight in the | let it worry you, three months is a very short | write down a list of the words that he saw on 


morning. I said to the baby, ‘Nana Bell, we’ll 


HOW 






HERE is no voca- 
T tion that does not 

require special 
mental powers. They 
cannot be learned and 
cannot be supplied 
from the outside, but 
they must belong to 
the worker’s natural gifts. The political 
leader, the artist, the great banker, and the 
great scholar, the successful engineer, and the 
inventor, the merchant, and the lawyer need 
such special mental aptitudes no more and no 
less than the mining laborer or the barber, 
the cook or the seamstress, the waiter or the 
baseball-player. 

In most cases it is not difficult to see clearly 
what mental traits you ought to have, if you 
want to choose this or that calling, if you 
want to become a soldier or a manufacturer, 
a librarian or a secretary, a farmer or a 
reporter, a nurse or an operatic singer. But 
it seems much more difficult to say what 
mental gifts and inclinations are really yours. 
Perhaps you know that you have a good 
or a bad memory. But what special kind of 
memory you possess, you have probably never 
tried to find out. And yet almost every occu- 
pation demands a special kind of working 
memory. If you wish to become a stenog- 
rapher, you need the memory that holds faith- 
fully the last words spoken; if you wish to 
become an actor, you need a memory that is 
able to recall what you have learned some time 
before. Those are two types of memory that 
usually do not go together. Do you know in 
which you are strong and in which you are 
weak ? 

So with attention; there are almost as many 
kinds of attention as there are human beings. 
There are certain forms of attention that 
make you unfit for some kinds of work, but 
that would be valuable for some other kinds. 
You may go into a factory and fail in the 
place for which you have applied, because the 
work demands a kind of concentrated attention 
that nature has not given you. On the other 
hand, your friend who possesses it, might fail 
in the next workshop, where you might suc- 
ceed because you have a broad form of atten- 
tion that allows you to attend to several things 
at the same time. 


CONSULTING THE SOCIAL PHYSICIAN. 

F a man undertakes a perilous mountain 
| trip, or wishes to train for a sport, or to join 

the army, a physician examines him before- 
hand, and tests his heart and his lungs, in 
order to find out whether his organs are fit for 
the task. Would it not be wise if the youth, 
before undertaking the most perilous and most 
exacting journey of all,—the vocational jour- 
ney,—were to go to a social physician who 
would examine the organs of his mind? 

Such measurements of the mind are usually 
performed only in scholarly institutes, in 
universities, in scientific laboratories where 
psychologists make experiments with costly 
instruments and very complicated apparatus. 
Yet any boy or girl can carry on simple exper- 
iments for which they need no_ instruments 


wrong, and I just happened to think —’’ 
**So I got my place!’’ eagerly cried May. 


time to wait!’’ 


WE- KNOW: OURSELVES? 


@y, Hugo Munsterbe 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard 


J cleo 
niversity 4 


| the cover, and after a few seconds replace it; | tible to them will think that he really saw a 
then ask your friend to draw all the forms | square or a circle there. 

If you wish to learn how quickly your 
friends’ minds grasp things, write a brief story 
on a sheet of paper. In every third word 
leave out two or three letters, and indicate the 
|remember scarcely any of the words; their position of the missing letters by dots. The 
|attention was concentrated on the forms. | idea is to time your friend and find out how 
Others will remember several words; their | quickly he can fill the blanks. A bright boy 
attention was divided, in spite of their inten- will see almost at once what letters must be 
tion to observe the forms only. | supplied to give meaning to a sentence. Boys 

In a second experiment you can reverse the | less bright will either take a long time or will 
| process. Have your friend give his full atten- | fill in the wrong letters. 
| tion to the words, and then see how far he | 
remembers to which forms those words belong. | 


| those forms. 
| You will find that some boys and girls will 








can write them with a typewriter, so much | Persons whose attention is concentrated will | 
the better. The only letters to be used are the | not be able to tell much about the forms; those | 
vowels A, E, O, U, but they are to be grouped | with expansive attention will remember them | 
as follows: | Perfectly. One kind of mind is no better or | 
Make eight cards, on which one of those | worse than the other, but they fit persons for 
vowels appears twenty-one times, and each of | different tasks. 
the three other vowels nine times. On two| There are other aspects of attention. Have 
eards the A should come twenty-one times, on | your friends the ability to hold their attention, 


THE NONSENSE TEST. 


CRETE LEER EEE GD 


NOTHER test is to write on a page ten 
sentences ; let one-half be reasonable and 
logical, while the other half do not make 

sense. Measure the time it takes each of your 


two the E, on two the O, and on two the U. 
On the next eight cards the most frequent 


| the other three vowels ten times. On the last 
|eight cards one vowel should appear fifteen 
times, and the three others each eleven times. 
Write the letters in an irregular order. Thus, 
acard with eighteen A’s might read as follows: 
OAUOAUUVUAOATO 


UAEAUEAOAAOE 
EEAEOQOUEAEUEA 
AEOAOAAOUAAU 


Take out your watch, and when the second- 
hand starts a new minute, say, ‘‘Now!’’ At 
the signal, your friend who holds the pack of 


letter should occur eighteen times, and each of | 


or does it become quickly fatigued? A simple 
experiment will show you. Give each person 
a column from a newspaper, and have each one 
cross out with a pencil every letter A and every 
letter R. Keep an eye on your watch, and 


when half a minute has passed, say ‘‘ Now,’’ as | 


| a signal for each experimenter to make a mark 


at the word that he has just reached. Keep | 


this up for five minutes, and then count how 
many A’s and how many R’s each one marked 
in the first half-minute, how many in the fifth, 
and how many in the tenth, and see how many 
| each person overlooked in each half-minute. 
| Some persons will do well at the beginning, 
| but will soon become inattentive; in the last 


twenty-four papers in his hand begins to sort | four half-minutes they will mark few letters, 
them. His task is to glance at every card, and and overlook many. Others will do better in | 
to judge as quickly as he can which of the | the second and third half-minute than in the 
four vowels occurs most frequently on the card. | first, and their attention will be sharper at the 
Of course he should never count the letters. end than at the beginning. 

For testing the imagination of your friends, 
| the material is still simpler. Make ink-spots | 


subjects to find the nonsensical statements. 
For example, a sentence may read: ‘‘Mr. 
Orbe has spent his whole life in Chicago, 
where he is one of the best lawyers; he was 
|born and educated in Ireland.’’ 
friends at once see the absurdity? 
| A very good test is to ask for descriptions of 
some object in the room. If a dozen persons 
write a description of an inkstand, they will 
reveal quite different types of mind. Some 
will give an accurate report of what they 
really see—the form of the inkstand, its color, 
}and its size. Others will relate facts about 
| which they have knowledge; they will tell 
how the inkstand was manufactured, or what 
kind of ink it holds, or where it was bought. 
A third group will speak about the purposes 
of the inkstand, about the importance of ink 
for daily life, and about the possibility of sub- 
stituting a fountain pen. Another group will 
comment on the beauty or ugliness of the ink- 
stand. And there may be some who will write 


Will your 


CAN YOU JUDGE QUICKLY? 






he is to put all the papers on which the 

A appears oftenest; in the second, those 

on which the E’s predominate; in the third, 

the O’s; and in the fourth, the U’s. Mean- 

while you count the time it takes him to sort 
the twenty-four cards into four piles. 

But you do not measure the time only. 


t' is to make four piles; in the first pile 


piles to see what mistakes your friend has 
made. It is best beforehand to write on the 
back of each piece of paper the number of 
times the most frequent letter occurs; for 
instance, you would write ‘‘eighteen A’’ on 
the back of the specimen given above. Then 
you can quickly see how many E cards or O 
cards or U cards were put into the A pile, and 
so on. 

If your friend has sorted those twenty-four 
cards in less than eighty seconds, he has a 
mind that can judge quickly with regard to a 
complex situation; if it has taken him from 
eighty to 150 seconds, he can make up his 
mind with fair speed; if it has taken him 150 
to 250 seconds, he is somewhat slow and 
deliberate; if it has taken him more than 250 
seconds, he is unable to make up his mind 
with sufficient promptness. 

If he makes not more than three mistakes, 
he can judge the elements of a complex situa- 


five to eight mistakes, he is still fairly correct 
in a quick decision; if he makes from nine to 


he makes more than twelve mistakes, his mind 
is not adapted for such judgment. 
Thus you can tell whether your friend 


After he has finished sorting, you examine the | 


|on several sheets of paper; and in order to about the noble things that ink-written words 
py — poste irregularly as possible, blot | may accomplish and the happiness that they 
| them by pressing two pages together. Give | may bring. 
| ench person ten such pieces of paper, and ask Any one who has to manage men or things 
| each one to describe what he sees in the} must be able quickly to bring order out of 
blots. | confusion. Test your friend’s talent in this 
There will be some boys and girls who will | respect by writing on your paper five words 
| See in them just stains and nothing else, and | of a special class, such as the names of 
a i will y picture after oe . | = flowers, or = typ en or of five 
| Spots. ou can time some one, and find out | famous poets, with the first letter always in 
| how long, after you have shown him a blot, it | the right place, while the order of the other 
takes him to tell the thing that he sees in it— | letters is changed. The person on whom 
a landscape, a face, an animal, a piece of fur-| you are experimenting knows only to which 
niture, a street scene, or anything else. For | class the words belong—whether they are the 
some who have a rich visual imagination, new | names of animals, or of flowers, or of poets. 
pictures will soon replace the first one, espe- | See how long it takes him to write the five 
cially if the experimenter turns the paper | correct words in place of the misspelled ones. 
| sidewise and upside down. The animal card may read, ‘‘Tetrul, etalenph, 
dykeno, serdip, galliro,’’ and the vegetable 
card, ‘‘Veloti, diloffad, melap, moroshmu, 
cuttnesh.’’ Some persons will be able to read 
at once: ‘‘Turtle, elephant, donkey, spider, 
| . | gorilla,’’ and the other card, ‘‘ Violet, daffodil, 
| ROM imagination you can turn to sugges- maple, mushroom, chestnut.’’ Others who 
F tion. A mind open to suggestion may | have no talent for rearranging the elements 
be excellent in certain callings and very of a confused situation will stare at the words, 
dangerous in others. Are your friends easily unable to make any sense of them. 
| influenced? There are several experiments! To test the memory, make a long list of 
|that you can arrange to test theni. For | words of two and three syllables, show your 
|example, you can test their inclination to | friends ten of them for twenty seconds, and 
perform an action just as it is suggested. A | see how many they can write down correctly. 
| boy may be. stubborn, and go his own way, | Then show them fifteen words for thirty sec- 
| doing the opposite of what is suggested, or | onds. Make the same experiments with spoken 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


| OZ 





| readily follow your suggestion. 
Cut a dozen squares of paper, lay them in 


you remove the cover. If you have placed one 
|of the squares a little out of line, so that it 
| stands higher than the others or tips at an 


is the right kind of boy to enter an occupa- | angle, the person who is quick to take sugges- | ferent vocations make different demands. 
tion that demands quick judgment in emer-_ tions will seize this square; the stubborn person | you wish to typewrite from copy, you need a 
gencies—whether in the factory, or on the stock | —the negatively suggestible one—will not only | visual memory; if you wish to take shorthand 


tion with great accuracy; if he makes from | he may be indifferent to any hint, or he may | words. Read slowly ten words, and find out 


| how many they can keep in mind. Later, read 
fifteen words. In this way not only can you 


twelve mistakes, his judgment is untrustworthy | line on the table, and cover them. ‘Tell your | Jearn which of your friends have good memo- 
in matters that call for quick decision; and if | friend to pick up any one of them as soon as | ries for single words and which ones have bad 


| memories, but you can distinguish the minds 


that retain written words better and the minds 


| that depend more upon what they hear. Dif- 


If 


whatever. The only apparatus required is | exchange, in railway service, or on the bridge | avoid it, but he will select a square that is far | notes from dictation, you need a memory for 


some writing-paper, a pen, and a knife. 
If you arrange the experiments skilfully, you 


can imitate the most complex situations of | 


practical life. Every one knows that many a 
‘vocation demands from a man the ability to 
form a correct judgment quickly in a new and 
difficult situation. A man may know very well 
what to do if he has plenty of time to think it 
over, but an emergency may at any time force 
on him a quick decision. Now there are men 
who lose their heads when they have to decide 
suddenly; there are others who waver and 
hesitate and cannot come to a decision; and 
there are men who rush quickly to a judgment, 
but blunder. Under the pressure of the situ- 
ation, they misjudge the importance of the 
various factors in the problem. None of these 
three types of men are useful in a vocation in 
which quick judgment is needed, and it would 
be most desirable if such men were from the 
start to avoid such professions. But how are 
they to find out? 

Do you know whether you or your friend 
can make a decision quickly yet correctly? 
I advise you to test yourselves in this way. 
Cut the paper into twenty-four pieces the 
size of a calling-card, and write on each piece 
four rows of twelve capital letters. If you 


| of a steamer. 


| 


THE TEST OF CONCENTRATION. 


CETTE ELE ED 


Tian first example describes a rather 


difficult test; some boys cannot meet it 
| every one can meet, but that yet may throw 





at all. But there are simpler tests that 


attention your friends have. I have said 
before that many tasks demand a strong power 
of concentration and others an expansion of 
attention. Some kinds of work are well done 
only when the mind takes in nothing except 
the one thing on which it is directed, whereas 
other kinds of work require the ability to hold 
one thing and at the same time to remain 
aware of the surroundings. 

Cut from a piece of paper fifteen different 
forms, such as triangles, squares, circles, cres- 
cents, and stars; and on each piece write a 
short word, such as pin, dog, hat, and so on. 
Now spread some of those forms on the table, 
and cover them witha paper. Tell your friend 
that as soon as you withdraw the cover he 





away from it. 

| Here is another effective suggestion test. 
| Draw several pairs of circles, and let your 
friend decide which circle in each pair is the 
larger. In some cases make one circle slightly 
larger than the other; usually, 
| make the circles of each pair the same size. 
|In each circle write a figure of two digits. 


Although the circles are alike, you will find | 


|that if in one you have written a small 


| boy or girl who is open to suggestion will tell 
| you that the circle that contains the higher 
number is the larger. The size of the number 
suggests a wrong idea about the size of the 
| circle. 

There is still another test of this kind. On 
one sheet of paper draw twenty geometrical 
figures of different shapes. Let your friend 
look at them for half a minute. Then take the 
page away and ask such a question as this: 
‘*What figure was in the lower left-hand 
corner?’’ Sometimes, however, you should 
make the questions misleading. Suppose there 
was a triangle in the upper right-hand corner ; 
if you ask, ‘‘Was there a circle or a square in 
the upper right-hand corner?’’ the boy who 





| words that you hear. 


| EXPERIMENTING WITH THE MEMORY. 
| OZEOBBRRALER2 


however, | 


RY the same test with numbers or with 
connected sentences. Study the result of 
letting djfferent intervals of time elapse 
after showing the words. How many of the 


much light on very important mental traits. | number, such as twenty-one, and in the other | fifteen words that you have shown or read to 
Suppose you wish to find out what kind of|a larger number, such as seventy-nine, the your subjects can they remember after two 


| minutes, and after ten minutes? 

How is their memory for faces? Cut out 
twenty-five pictures of faces from old news- 
papers. Show twenty of these pictures for 
twenty seconds. A minute later, again show 
the row of twenty pictures, but with five of the 
pictures replaced by five new ones. Can any 
one point out the pictures that he did not sec 
the first time? Many persons who have good 
memories for words have poor memories for 
the faces of acquaintances, and the reverse. 

You will find it interesting to learn how 
your friends connect ideas. Give them any 
one word as a starting - point,—‘‘lamp’’ or 
‘*president,’’ for example,—and ask them to 





write down fifty words as quickly as they can. 
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They are to take the first words that come to| say ‘‘elm,’’ they say ‘‘branch.’’ There are 
their minds, such as ‘‘ lamp, desk, book, | still others who do not go from the part to the | 


Shakespeare, drama, theater, stage,’’? and so| whole or from the whole to the part, but from 


on. one part to another part. They connect 
Some will develop a straight train of thought, | ‘‘chair’’ with ‘‘table’’; ‘‘hand’’ with ‘‘foot’’ ; 
others will repeatedly go back to the first word | ‘‘elm’’ with ‘‘maple.’’ 
and make new starts from it. Some will write Let us consider one more experiment that 
the same words several times; some will con- | is simple and yet shows an important power 
nect the words by artificial links, by riming| of mind. ‘Try to divide your attention. See 
or by alliteration ; some will be easily switched | how long it takes you to read ten lines in an 
from a train of ideas, some will keep to the| easy book. Now try again to read ten lines, so 
names of a special class of ideas, and some will | that you can tell afterward what you have 
soon turn to general ideas. read, and at the same time write the alphabet. 
Here is another way of testing the connec-| Measure the time that this double activity 
tion of ideas. Call out fifty words, and let| takes. Do you have to alternate between the 
every one write down after each word the very | two activities, writing and reading, thinking 
first word that rushes into his mind; then com- | first of the words that you have read and then 
pare the kinds of words that have come to the | of the order of the letters in the alphabet? 
minds of your friends. Or can you divide your mind so that you can 
You will find the greatest differences. Some | read and write at the same time? If the alpha- 
minds have a tendency to pass on to an idea | bet makes the task too hard for you, merely 
that is wider and larger than the one you|writeababababab. But do not feel dis- 
gave them. For instance, if you say ‘‘chair,’’ | appointed even if this small amount of writing 
they say ‘‘room’’; if you say ‘‘hand,’’ they | adds too much to the time that the reading 
say ‘‘man’’; if you say ‘‘elm,’’ they say | takes, and proves that you cannot really divide 
‘*tree,’? Other minds, on the contrary, will | your attention. There are some paths of life 
turn to something smaller, to a particular case, | in which you need such a power, but there 
or part. If you say ‘‘chair,’’ they say ‘‘leg’’; | are others in which you do not need it at all. 
if you say ‘‘hand,’’ they say ‘‘finger’’; if you | The important thing is to know yourself. 


THE VISION 


iIn Five Chapters. Chapter Two} 
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ETWEEN Col. John Elwell and his | had to be furnished. Bannard had given up 
B nephew, Jimmy Frost, the relations had | his position in order to promote Epigram, 
never been close. But Colonel Elwell | and now had hopes instead of a salary. He 
knew Bruce Howard and Harry Wellman; | had no money for Frost. He had almost none 
and now, on behalf of himself and a group of | for himself. Wellman was not to be easily 
his friends in Madison, where he lived, he had | approached for a loan, but Bruce was, and 
come to Chicago with the intention of furnish- | Bruce had lent Jimmy money—more than he 
ing money in order to promote the advertising | could afford—on the promise that as soon as 
game of Epigram. the capital for Epigram was obtained, Jimmy 

A month had passed since the night when | would immediately repay him. 

Mr. Jack Bannard had first explained Jimmy} Bannard himself had twice borrowed ten 
Frost’s dazzling scheme. Bruce Howard and | dollars from Bruce, on promises. Moreover, 
Harry Wellman had tried to get capital for the | when Bannard had said that he must have a 
enterprise. Bannard had called on advertising | suit of clothes in order to make his personal 
managers, and had laid the plan before them. | appearance what it should be when he called 
Most of the time, Jimmy Frost had sat in a! on advertising managers, Bruce had introduced 
tiny office that his friends had hired with| him to his tailor, and had virtually bound 
their own money. Bruce and Wellman had | himself for the price of the suit. Bannard 
interviewed investors, and had had long talks | chose. 

and discussions with friends who were in| But now capital had come. Colonel Elwell 
the advertising business. They had met with | and Jerome Mack, and three friends of theirs 
some adverse criticism, but had found most | in Madison, were going to furnish an indefinite 
of the comments encouraging, and, indeed, | sum—‘‘enough to try out the scheme, ’’ Colonel 
had been surprised by the 
number of persons who 
approved of the game of 
Epigram as an advertising 
medium. 

The promoters had care- 
fully worked out the method 
of playing the game. They 
had elaborated Bruce How- 
ard’s idea of offering prizes, 
and had decided to distrib- 
ute $20,000 in that way; in 
order to win the money, 
people had only to play 
Epigram, and invent catch- 
phrases for the advertisers. 
They had not yet settled 
upon a plan for distributing 
the cards, but there seemed 
to be any number of ways 
of doing it. As to the 
manner of dividing the 
profits, they had agreed to 
wait until they had formed 
the company and had got 
capital. 

But the capitalists who 
had been approached and 
who had expressed approval 
of the plan had failed, for 
one reason or another, to 
supply any funds. One firm 
of young lawyers had of- 
fered to furnish cash, but 
had demanded a controlling 
interest in the company, 
not think of giving up. 




















DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 








| a8 s solicitor to get contracts, Jimmy was to go 
It was through chance correspondence upon | back to Madison, Bruce and Wellman were 
another matter that Colonel Elwell had to take the management of the enterprise on a 
learned from Jimmy of the interest that Bruce | profit-sharing basis. They were to have a fifth 
Howard and Harry Wellman were taking in | of the profits between them. All the arrange- 
the scheme. ‘Then the colonel had grown in- | ments had been made, and memoranda had 
terested. He and his lawyer, Jerome Mack, | been exchanged; and after Mr. Mack’s re- 
had come prepared to form a company and | turn to his home, he was to form the com- 
to furnish money for the preliminary ex- | pany at Madison, and make out the contracts 
penses. | with the two joint managers and with Ban- 
The situation without capital had become nard. 
difficult. Neither Bruce nor Harry, who had} It was rather a complacent group that met 
their own regular positions to attend to, had Colonel Elwell in his room at the hotel. Well- 
had much time to give to the new work. | man was absorbed now in an effort to solve 
Jimmy was worse than useless. He had few the problem of distributing the cards. Jimmy, | 
practical ideas, and his ways were such as to| although disgusted when he learned that 
make him a nuisance rather than a help. | twenty- five dollars a month was all that was | 
Bannard could hardly bear to have him | | to be allowed him for spending-money until | 
about. | Epigram should begin to pay dividends, was | 
Jimmy’s bill at a small, obscure hotel where | glad that something was actually being accom- 
he lived—for he was impossible in anybody’s | plished, after a month of vexatious delays. 
house—had to be paid. Jimmy’s car fares, | Bannard was relieved to be in receipt of a| 
Jimmy’s luncheons, Jimmy’s spending-money | tangible income, and was confident of future | 








“THEY LAUGHED AT USI THEY RIDICULED EPIGRAM, MR. HOWARDI"” 


| wealth. Jimmy had early promised him a/|enthusiasms, dwelt on the statement that 
tenth of the profits. the scheme must be thoroughly worked out in 

The capitalists were satisfied with having | detail—distribution plan and all—before they 
financial control; to this Jimmy had consented | could expect contracts. Bruce grew more and 
when they agreed to pay him a more absorbed in his part of 
royalty for his ideas rather than the task. He wrote and rewrote 
to give him stock. Bruce him- his copy for the circulars. In 
self, despite the fact that neither his noon hours and after five 
Jimmy nor Bannard appeared to o’clock he talked to printers. 
remember that they had not yet He got prices and samples from 
repaid his loans, and aware how manufacturers of cards. He 
small the amounts seemed in the selected a hundred representa- 
atmosphere of millions that en- tive trade-marks of well-known 
compassed the enterprise, was advertisers, and made up a 
content with the prospect of sample pack of cards. Then he 
having a tenth of the future for- engaged Stuart, an artist who 
tune, and glad of the chance to was a friend of his, to make 
work with Harry Wellman. colored sketches of them all. 

Only one thing bothered Bruce. Soon the need of money be- 
Jimmy had claimed the credit for came imperative. With some 
the idea of offering prizes. Bruce . surprise, Bruce learned from 
had protested indignantly that Bannard, who carried on most 
that was his idea, and had ap- of the correspondence with 
pealed to Bannard, who sup- Colonel Elwell, that funds had 
ported him in his assertion. It not yet come. Colonel Elwell, 
was after that that Bannard came on his visit to the city, had 
to him one day, and told him given Bannard $100, but Ban- 
that Clifton West of the Toasted nard’s hotel bill, the rent of 
Wheat Company had said he the office, a filing - cabinet, 
remembered hearing once of a stationery, and incidental ex- 
scheme similar to Epigram. penses had used it up. A week 

When they questioned Jimmy, after the colonel had left, no 
he had been indignant; he shouted denials, | further funds had come, and moreover, nothing 
produced his patent and his copyright papers, | had been seen of the contracts that Mr. Mack 
and declared that they showed there could | was to have sent. 
have been no prior scheme of the kind pat- ‘*Oh, these country chaps are always slow,’’ 
ented. Certainly patents and copyrights | was Bannard’s explanation. And Bruce, who 
seemed to be a safe legal basis for continuing | was the one most concerned, did not complain. 
to promote Epigram. So Bruce tried to sup-| He had already furnished almost $150 to 
press his vague fear that all might not be as| Jimmy and Bannard, besides incurring the 
Jimmy had represented it. liability for the tailor’s bill. Bannard told 

Now, at the close of the business conference, | him now that he had spoken to Colonel Elwell 
he watched Colonel Elwell with interest. of the matter, and that he had promised to 

‘*T see no reason why we should not all | send Bruce a check covering those expenses, 
make a little money,’’ said the big man, con- | because he felt that the company should take 
tentedly, looking about with an almost paternal | them over. Bruce himself had no more sur- 
air at the younger men. ‘‘I think we have| plus funds, and when Bannard’s needs grew 
some pretty good boys to take care of our | pressing, Bruce urged him to stir up Colonel 
interests here, Mack, and we can go back now | Elwell. 
and put up our little stake of money with Bannard used the long-distance telephone to 
some sense of security. ’’ impress the Madison capitalists with the needs 

The genial little lawyer nodded. The two | of the Chicago office, and reported that Colonel 
had been very favorably impressed with the | Elwell had assured him that the delay was due 
knowledge of advertising methods that Well- | only to the difficulty of getting his busy friends 
man and Bruce displayed. ‘Talk of circulation | together for a final conference, and that a 
figures, cost of replies, and follow-up systems | check would be sent within a week. The 
sounded very impressive to these country | next day Bruce asked his mother for a loan. 
business men. Bruce saw that they were | Mrs. Howard had some hundreds of dollars 
easily impressed, and he could not help won- | in the bank—made up partly of a small legacy 
dering whether, notwithstanding their success | | that she had recently received, and partly of 
in their own businesses, they were not almost | her savings. She was dependent for a living 
gullible when they strayed | on the efforts of Bruce and herself. She was 
into strange fields. Some-|a library worker, with a rather small salary. 
how uncertainty and dis-| But as Bruce insisted that his earnings should 
quiet stirred in him again | provide the home, Mrs. Howard had been able 
at that thought. to save. 

But that was only for a| Bruce felt ashamed to ask his mother for 
moment. He soon turned | money, but he argued that if by any chance 
with a thrill to thinking of | —‘‘any remote chance,’’ as he put it to him- 
the things that money could | self — the money should be lost, he would 
buy for himself and his | refund it eventually out of his earnings. So 
mother. he asked for it; and of course he got it. Mrs. 

It fell to Bruce’s lot to} Howard was not a business woman; but she 
write the copy for the cir- | was a woman of strong prejudices. If one of 
culars, the coupon-sheets, | them was against Jimmy Frost, another, even 
the prize-lists, and the| stronger, was in favor of her own boy. She 
sample cards, so that Ban-'had a varying opinion of ‘‘The Great 
nard could present the plan | Scheme,’’ as she often spoke of it. When she 
to advertising men graph-| was least enthusiastic about it, she called it 
ically. After that, there |‘*The Golden Vision.’? Sometimes she pre- 
would be the printing to | dicted that no good could come of associating 
attend to, and the actual | with Jimmy Frost, and called the plan ‘‘The 
arrangements for manu-| Ne’er-Do-Well’s Nonsense.’’ But she gave 
facturing the cards. That} Bruce $200, and later, $200 more, to hand over 
was enough to occupy one | to Bannard, to Stuart, the artist, and to certain 
young man whose business | printers and card-manufacturers. It was sur- 
hours were already well| prising how money melted away when Bruce 
filled. began to furnish it. But the glitter of the 

Harry was anxious to give | million at the other end of his rainbow led 
all his spare time to working | the young fellow on. 
out a plan of distribution, When Colonel Elwell’s check came at last, 
for he did not approve of | —not to Bruce, but to Bannard,—it was only 
any that had been sug-| for $100; and it was accompanied by a letter, 
gested. He looked upon the | in which the colonel said that his associates 
lack of a proper plan for | wished to go slow at the start, and that they 
distributing the cards as a| did not think they were under any obligation 
weakness in the scheme, and Bruce sometimes | to refund the money that Bruce had advanced 
believed that he was right. to Jimmy and Bannard. As that had been 

Bannard began serious preliminary canvass- | done before they had taken an interest in the 
ing, and came nightly to give Harry and| | enterprise, it seemed to them a_ personal 
Bruce glowing accounts of his progress. The | | matter. 
advertising manager of Cocoanut Soap had| Bruce could not deny the justice of this 
promised to take the matter up with his direc- | attitude. But the remark surprised him. 
tors when the details of the game were per- | He wondered whether Colonel Elwell had re- 
| fected. The Willoughby Flour men had said | | considered his promise, or whether Bannard 
‘that, although they had laid out their appro- | | | had been too positive when he had quoted that 
| priation for advertising for that year, they | | gentleman’s words as a promise. He remem- 
would consider taking on Epigram, and. making | bered how inaccurate Bannard had been 
allowance for it in the estimates of the follow- | | when, at the first conference, he had repeated 
ing year. The Cross Roads Sausage manu- | | what Wells & McCalkin had said. He had a 
facturers had agreed to sign a contract when | | bad half-hour when he reflected that he had 
Bannard could show them the signatures of | | already put in $400 of his mother’s money, and 
| twenty- -five other advertisers. The manager | almost $150 of his own, without any security 
|of Plume’s Jelly had favored the general | other than Bannard’s word. Bruce saw that 
| scheme, but had suggested some changes. The | | he might be unable to collect any of that 
| advertisers were as much interested as the cap-| money. He had already contributed to Epi- 
| italists had been before Colonel Elwell had | gram almost three times as much as the 
| appeared—just as much, and no more. No one | capitalists themselves had put in before they 
was quite ready to sign any actual contracts. | decided to ‘‘go slow’’! 
| Harry Wellman, who did not share Bannard’s| Five hundred and fifty dollars is a good deal 
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of money to a young man whose earnings are 
twenty-five dollars a week, and who is trying 
to support himself and his mother in Chicago 
on his salary. But Bruce worked so hard that 
he could not stay awake even to worry after 
he got to bed each night. But he began to 
earry round with him a weight that hurt his 
efficiency both in his regular and in his extra 
work. At the beginning of the third week, 
several things that were disheartening to him 
happened at once. 

Mr. Samuel Warner, the publisher who 
employed him, stopped him in the office one 
afternoon, when he was hurrying to finish 
some of his usual tasks, so that he might get 
away to work on Epigram. As an advertising 
solicitor, his time was usually at his own 
disposal, and he had tried to arrange it so 
that he could do justice to both his interests. 
He had supposed that he was succeeding, and 
Mr. Warner’s words, consequently, came upon 
him with a shock. 

‘* Anything the matter at home or elsewhere, 
Bruce ?’’ asked his employer. 

**No, sir. Why?’ 

‘*Well, you seem much preoccupied lately. 





N the street a crowd stood gazing up at the 
high cornice of the Capitola department 
store. A shambling, crouching figure had 
leaped from the roof to the broad, jutting 


| 


cornice, and stood there peering over. It was 
neither man nor boy, but a monkey, a big 
monkey, properly speaking, a baboon. 

At times it would disappear, to pop out 
suddenly from behind some bit of ornament 
and swing recklessly up and down the smooth 
face of the building, apparently clinging to 
nothing but the smooth tiling. 

On the roof and at the windows of the store, 
men with long poles poked the animal from 
one refuge to another. The crowd below 
shouted advice. 

The pursued baboon instinctively sought 
the most inaccessible place in the man-made 
cliff. About eight feet below the balustrade 
round the roof, a cornice, fully six feet wide, 
projected. This broad shelf was upheld from 
beneath by terra-cotta brackets, and these in 
turn rested on a narrower shelf of tiling. 
Below the second ledge carved panels car- 
ried the mass of the cornice into a graceful 
architectural design. 

The spaces between the brackets were large 
enough for a man to crouch in, and formed a 
series of shallow alcoves along the face of 
the building. From alcove to alcove the 
baboon swung, clinging with its four hands, 
out of reach of any pole, and out of sight of 
all except the crowd across the street far below. 

After a while some one dangled a rope over 
the great cornice and swung it into an open 
window on the top floor of the building; there 
it was fastened. The crowd guessed that it 
was put there to lure the baboon in at the 
window. 

‘*The cold will soon drive it in,’’ said one 
man; and his theory was generally accepted. 

Before darkness fell, twenty thousand people 
had heard that Mamie, a baboon in the animal 
show that was a holiday attraction at the Cap- 
itola, had escaped from her cage at feeding- 
time, and had taken refuge on the cornice of 
the building. 

Meanwhile, John Rawlins, in his suburban 
home, was surveying himself proudly in a 
mirror. It was his birthday, and he was tying 
about his neck a crimson tie of knitted silk. 
His daughter Mary, smiling happily, stood 
behind him. She had knitted the tie as a 
birthday present for her father. 

**T rightly oughtn’t to wear it to-night with 
this flannel shirt,’’ said Rawlins, ‘‘but I want 
to show it to Kelly.’’ He kissed his daughter. 
‘*Well, I’m on my way to work, deary.’’ 

It took the street-car nearly an hour to carry 
‘him from his house to the Capitola. During 
the trip his thoughts dwelt on a parlor set of 
genuine golden oak. It cost the general public 
forty-five dollars, but the Capitola offered him, 
as an employé, a confidential discount of one- 
third. 

Mary was to be married in December. 
Rawlins had planned to give his daughter the 
parlor set as a wedding present, but an unex- 
pected assessment on his property for street 
improvements had reduced his reserve fund 
below the thirty-dollar mark. 

Rawlins had been a sailor, but at his wife’s 
death he had given up the sea in order to 
make a home for his daughter. He had worked 
as a subjanitor for seven years at the Capitola, 
at a wage of seventy-five dollars a month. He 
had bought the little house on instalments, and 
had made it possible for Mary to have an edu- 
cation. In return, Mary had kept his house as 
no other person except his wife could have 
kept it. 

From time to time Rawlins smoothed the 
knitted tie with pride. But he was never to 








Your heart’s in your work here, isn’t it? 
You’re not discontented ?’’ 

‘*Why, no, Mr. Warner; of course not!’’ 
gasped Bruce. 

‘*Well, be frank with me if anything troubles 
you, will you?’’ 

The words left a sudden feeling of guilt in 
Bruce’s soul. 

That night, Mr. Jack Bannard came out to 
the little South-Side apartment and appeared 
in Mrs. Howard’s parlor, white-faced and 
miserable. 

‘*Mr. Howard,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the Adver- 
tising Managers’ Association discussed Epi- 
gram to-day in an informal meeting at the 
Noon-Day Lunch Club! And I give you my 
word, they laughed at us! They ridiculed 
Epigram, Mr. Howard!’’ 

That seemed to Bruce a blow in the face. 
But it. was not the only unpleasant message 
Bannard had to deliver. ‘‘And,’’ he said, 
**Colonel John Elwell and Mr. Jerome Mack, 
et al., write that they will advance no more 
money, and send no signed contracts, till we 
show some tangible results !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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show the tie to his friend Kelly, 
the night-watchman. No sooner 
had Rawlins entered the dim, 
empty department store than 
Kelly hailed him. 

‘*Did you hear about the bab- 
oon, John?’’ 

The watchman’s news was so 
astonishing that for the moment 
Rawlins forgot his birthday pres- 
ent. ‘‘And,’’ finished Kelly, 
‘the ugly baste is still out there 
somewhere. Here’s Mr. Cabal- 
erro, too, offerin’ twenty dollars 
to the man that can get his Mamie 
back. ’’ 

Cabalerro, the owner of the 
animal show, nodded in confir- 
mation of the statement. 

**Couldn’t somebody go down 
a rope to the cornice and catch 
her?’’? asked Rawlins. 

**No,’’ said Kelly. ‘‘ They 
were all afraid the baste would 
tackle them and knock them 
off. ’’ 

‘*She ees verra strong and 
quick with the teeth, ’’ explained 


Cabalerro. ** Yet the poor 
Mamie! The cold will kill 
her. ’”’ 


Rawlins donned his overalls, 
but, in his preoccupation over 
the baboon, forgot to take off the 
crimson necktie. He took the 
vacuum cleaner from a locker, 
ran one of the elevators to the 
tenth floor, and started on his 
rounds. As he passed down the long aisles, 
draped with white dust-cloths, he kept think- 
ing about the baboon and the twenty-dollar 
reward. 

To slip down a rope to the cornice was no 
great feat, and a quick, active man should be 
able to take the animal unawares. The embar- 
rassing part of the problem would be to find 
where the baboon was hiding. To find her, 
a man might have to go the entire length of 
two walls along the cornice. 

But twenty dollars! With that amount added 
to what he already had, he could buy the 
golden oak parlor set. 

It was only half past eight o’clock. There 
was nobody else on the tenth floor. Rawlins 
turned off the air, and, unlocking a door, sped 
up the private staircase to the roof. 

The November night was chilly, with a clear 
sky and frosty stars. Where he stood, high 
above the city, it was strangely quiet. 

The electric signs below in the street and on 
the buildings about him made the air faintly 
luminous. He examined the rope that had 
been made fast to the stone balustrade, as an 
invitation to the baboon to return to her cage. 

It was a good Manila line, an inch thick, 
and would hold any number of men and 
baboons. 

Rawlins sat down beside the rope, and re- 
moved his shoes and socks. He knew that the 
tiling on the cornice was slippery, and he had 
no mind to risk a fall. 

To swing over the balustrade to the cornice, 
and then to grasp the heavy rope and slip down 
its slanting length to the narrower ledge be- 
neath was no difficult task for a man who had 


been a sailor. Rawlins knew that it would be | least seventy-five pounds. 
harder to climb back up the rope, especially if | inspiration. 


he had to carry a fighting baboon, but he was 
confident that he could manage it. 

He swung from the rope into one of the 
aleoves under the great cornice. The ledge 
was of glazed tiling, like the rest of the orna- 
mentation, and it sloped toward the street; but 


it was two feet wide, and he had no fear. He| face of the building and rounded the corner to 
crouched a moment, wondering which direction | the side street. There was no electric sign on 








| 


| 
| 


| 


to take. It was all chance, anyway; he set | 
off toward the Main Street front. 

He had to proceed cautiously from one alcove | 
to the next, for, as he swung between them, he | 
was forced to lean far out by the curving | 
bracket, and his body overhung the hard pave- | 
ments more than a hundred feet below. It} 
took him half an hour to get half-way along | 
the Main Street front of the building. He 
then began to doubt the wisdom of searching 
further. 

He squatted down to rest in an alcove 
between the brackets. Below him was a big 
electric sign that flashed on and off at half- | 
minute intervals. Half a minute it would be! 
light as day about him; the next instant his | 
dazed eyes could see nothing but blackness. 

The air was chilly. Rawlins was discour- 
aged. ‘‘No use,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll start back.’’ 

He turned about and faced the building. | 
With his right hand he clung to the ornamenta- 
tion of the great ledge as he turned; he let go 





for a hold inside the next bracket. 
instant the sign below him died out. 
His free hand met, not the bracket, but some- 


with his left hand, and swung far out over the | 


street below. His left hand and foot groped | 


At that 





this side, and Rawlins had to wait until his 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom. He 
knew that he ought soon to reach the rope. 

‘**That’s funny !’’ he muttered, after a while. 
He had passed along half the face of the build- 
ing, and had not come to the rope. 

His uneasiness increased a hundredfold at 
every bracket that he passed. He went as far 
as the corner. Then he turned back again, 
forcing the baboon ahead of him. Mamie was 
tiring, and at every halt she tried to snuggle 
beside him. He found it more and more diffi- 
cult to dislodge her. 

Rawlins was tired out. The rope was gone. 
He could not understand it, but there was no 
gainsaying the fact. He crouched on the slip- 
pery terrace to think over the situation. The 
baboon crept under his coat for shelter. 

He could not reach the roof above, for the 
great ledge projected too far beyond the lip of 
the one he was on. Below him the windows 
of the upper floor were almost six feet away, 
and there was nothing by which he could swing 
himself down. 

Those windows were closed at night, and if 
they stayed closed, he might shout till he was 
black in the face without being heard. More- 


thing furry and warm. There was a common | over, even if he should succeed in clinging to 


grunt of surprise. Two glowing eyes appeared 
in the darkness ahead, and glared into his own. 
Then a warm hand closed over his groping one. 

The curving bracket against his chest forced 
Rawlins to bend far out over the street; he 
was unable to move in either direction. His 


right hand, clutching the cold, slippery tile | 
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THE BABOON CAME SCRAMBLING AFTER HIM 


ornament, ached with the strain upon it. 
Another second, and he felt he would have 
to let go. 

He jerked suddenly on his left hand, and 
freed it from the baboon’s grip. His fingers 
found a crevice, and thus relieved the weight 
upon his right arm. Then the lights of the 
sign flashed out again. 

Rawlins swung back into the aleove. The 
baboon had disappeared ; evidently it had sunk 
back into the alcove beyond. There was 
silence, then a guttural cough. Rawlins could 
hear a stirring beyond the bracket. 

A hairy brown hand appeared round the 
bracket, then a second hand, or rather, a foot. 
The wide-spread toes gripped the tiling, and 
the baboon swung outward. 

The beast regarded the crouching man curi- 
ously. Apparently its mind was made up, for 
it swung into Rawlins’s refuge, and as it 
came on, the light beneath died out. 

Rawlins, crouching on the tiles, had little 
room in which to defend himself. The baboon 
crowded close beside him, and he felt its hand 
passing over his clothing. 

Suddenly he breathed a great sigh of relief, 
for the baboon, shivering with the cold, snug- 
gled tightly against his body, and the big 
hairy hand passed caressingly over his face. 

When the light flashed on again there was an 
almost human look on Mamie’s face. She 
was whimpering as if she were trying to tell 
him about her fright and the terrible cold. 

‘*Well, old girl,’’ said Rawlins, ‘‘I’ve got 
you, anyway. Now to get back.’’ 

He was puzzled how to carry such a heavy 
animal over the cornice. Mamie weighed at 
Then he had an | 
If the baboon was so fond of his | 
company, why not let her follow him? 

He thrust Mamie aside, and swung into the | 
next alcove. The baboon came scrambling 
after him. Rawlins pushed on; Mamie fol- 
lowed, chattering indignantly at being deserted. 

In this manner man and baboon crossed the 








the slippery ledge throughout the cold night, 





he might not be heard or seen the next day! 

It occurred to him that the window where 
the rope had been tied might still be open. 
He shouted for Kelly again and again, but 
there was no answer to his calls. 

He found his watch, and held it close before 
his eyes. It was quarter of ten. 
If only he had kept at his work, 
he would have been almost half 
through it by now. Just about 
this time every night his prog- 
ress brought him to the eighth 
floor, where his path crossed that 
of the night-watchman, then on 
his rounds. He and Kelly always 
stopped to chat for a few minutes. 

In quarter of an hour Kelly 
would be punching the time-clock 
on the tenth floor, only a few feet 
beneath him, but almost as inac- 
cessible as the north pole, with 
those heavy glass windows closed. 

The time-clock! It was close 
by a window on that side of the 
building — but which window? 
One, two, three, four, —or was it 
five,—no, four windows from the 
Main Street corner. When Kelly 
punched that clock he would be 
for a moment close beside the 
fourth window from the corner. 

Rawlins peered from the alcove, 
and estimated the distance by 
counting the brackets to the cor- 
ner. Four brackets from where 
he crouched would be almost 
above the time-clock—and Kelly. 
If he crouched there, and shouted, 
Kelly might hear him—and then 
again, he might not. 

There ought to be a surer way 
of attracting his attention. If he 
could throw something, or hit the 
window with something! 

A string was what he needed more than 
anything else—just enough string to dangle a 
knife or some object that would tap on the pane. 
He fumbled through his pockets. They were 
empty. 

The baboon, snuggling under his coat, stirred 
restlessly, and reaching up a hand, grasped 
his necktie. It seemed really as if the creature 
were inspired. 

Quickly Rawlins took off the necktie, cut 
into it with his knife, and began to unravel it. 

The watchman was late on his rounds. 
He and Cabalerro had been summoned to the 
building next door, where the janitor had 
thought he had seen the baboon. Kelly had 
taken the rope from the Capitola roof, in order 
to tie up the animal when it was caught. But 
it proved that what the janitor had seen was 
only a stray cat. Kelly grumbled to himself 
about ‘‘a wild-goose chase,’’ as he returned 
to his rounds. 

A mysterious sound in the quiet building 
brought him to a sudden stop. Something 
was tapping against a window. 

He crouched in a shadow by the window, 
peering out. Something was swinging back 
and forth and tapping on the glass—a bit of 
awning torn loose by the wind, perhaps. 

Kelly opened the big window, and leaned 
out to see. 

When John Rawlins finished describing his 
adventure to Mary, he drew from his pocket 
a remnant of the crimson tie. ‘‘I had to do 
it, deary, to save my life,’’ he said. 

Mary buried her head on his shoulder. 

**O father, what do I care about the old 
tie?’’ she sobbed. ‘‘I can make you a dozen 
like it.’’ 

Rawlins smiled happily. He had a vision 
of his newly married daughter sitting in a 
sunlit room amidst the splendor of a golden 
oak library table, three shining chairs of 
assorted styles, and a couch. 
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THE MUSIC LESSON 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


GOOD farm is the land on which a good 
farmer lives. 


He who does it safe and sane 

Shall live to celebrate again. 
joox ING for trouble is not always a mistake ; 
if you see it in time, you may be able to 


dodge it. nan 


Lye? be angry with the fellow who climbs 
the ladder of success just ahead of you. 
The ladder was there before either of you 
saw it. fey 

HE late ‘‘ Josh Billings’’ had some excellent 

views—this, for example: ‘‘The best thing 
I kno ov is a fust rate wife, and the next best 
thing is a second rate one.’’ 

HE cleverness of the sixteen-year-old girl 

who recently won the state spelling contest 
in Missouri is not merely book cleverness. 
Three years ago, in a county spelling contest, 
she won her first prize, a ten-dollar gold piece. 
She invested it in a calf, which is now a sixty- 
dollar cow, and which has a ten-dollar calf of 
its own. aos 

ALIFORNIANS this summer are eating 

Australian meat, which can be delivered 
in San Francisco more cheaply than American 
beef from the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. Americans on the Atlantic coast 
may soon be eating beef from Argentina, for 
that country is now producing much more 
beef than it can use. In 1911 it exported more 
than fifteen times as much as the United 
States did. 


VERY one knows how hard it is to extin- 
guish a fire of certain inflammable liquids, 
such as varnish, lacquer and gasoline. People 
generally use sand, but some one has lately 
discovered that sawdust is better. In several 
trials, even a thin layer of sawdust proved to 
be sufficient, and it did not make any differ- 
ence whether the sawdust was wet or dry, or 
from hard wood or soft wood. To put out the 
same fire with sand took a larger quantity of 
material and a longer time. 
HE law sometimes makes queer blunders. 
One day last month two men were put on 
trial in a New York City court, charged with 
having committed an assault with a club on 
a tailor who refused to go on strike with his 
fellows. When the case was called, the prose- 
euting lawyer moved the discharge of one of 
the two prisoners on the ground that there 
was no evidence against him. As soon as he 
was discharged, he was placed on the stand, 
and testified that the other prisoner could not 
have committed the assault, because he himself 
had committed it. The other man accordingly 
went free, and so did the guilty one, for the 
Constitution of the United States does not 
permit any one to be tried twice for the same 
offense. 


OU hardly expect to find complete directions 
for playing half a dozen amusing games 
tucked away in an article on psychology. 
Such a surprise, however, awaits those who 
read Professor Miinsterberg’s article in this 
issue of The Companion. The tests of mem- 
ory, attention, and concentration that he 
describes will remind you of the old parlor 
amusement in which the members of the com- 
pany look for ten seconds at a collection of 
objects, and then write down the names of such 
as they can remember. Now Professor Miin- 
sterberg says that this and similar tests are 
useful in disclosing the kind of mind that a 
boy has, and that they are valuable guides for 
him in choosing his occupation. 
OR one day in every year the pedestrians 
of Boston turn kindly faces on the drivers 
of automobiles, give way to them cheerfully, 
and dodge without complaint. It is crippled 
children’s day, which the Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ Association devotes to entertaining 
all the little cripples from the children’s hos- 
pitals and the homes of the city. There isa 
lovely long ride to Nantasket Beach, there are 





all kinds of good things to eat, free games and 
amusements, and a long day by the sea. No 
automobile-owner who has seen the ecstasy of 
the children is likely ever to forget it, or to 
refuse the use of his car for the great occasion. 


*® © 


TARIFF PERPLEXITIES. 


VERY one is having tariff puzzles now- 
adays—the Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, who have a 

perplexing task on hand; the manufacturers, 
who are uncertain how the proposed rates will 
affect their business; the foreign merchants, 
who hope that they are to have a large increase 
in their trade; and the general public, which 
has been assured that the present tariff is an 
important cause of the high cost of living, and 
which is awaiting the promised relief with 
more or less impatience. 

Every one wishes that whatever is to be 
done may be done quickly. But it will prob- 
ably be some time before the new tariff bill 
actually becomes law. ‘Thus far, it has been 
passed by the House, after receiving the ap- 
proval of the Democratic caucus, and has been 
referred by the Senate to the committee on 
finance. It will probably be reported back to 
the Senate about the time this issue of The 
Companion reaches its readers. 

Although in the House the bill received 
the full Democratic vote, there are many mem- 
bers who are opposed to certain parts of it. 
There is the same opposition in the Senate, 
aimed chiefly at the proposals to let in wool 
free of duty, to reduce at once the duty on 
sugar. and to place sugar on the free list at 
the end of three years. But those are not the 
only points criticized. The Senate committee, 
divided into several subcommittees, has been 
considering the protests of manufacturers and 
others against the proposed rates on various 
articles, and although it has, it is understood, 
heeded a few of the protests, it will disregard 
most of them. 

When the full Democratic membership of the 

committee has passed upon the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittees, the bill will go 
before a caucus of the Democratic Senators, in 
which there will be contests in regard to put- 
ting a duty on wool; higher duties on textiles; 
giving more protection for sugar; and putting 
a duty on both wheat and flour, and on both 
cattle and meat, or placing all four on the free 
list. 
’ The next contest will be in the Senate—on 
the question whether that body shall adopt the 
plan of the caucus. The Senate is likely to 
be closely divided when that issue arises. Any 
amendments that it makes will go to the 
House, which is sure to reject them. 

The whole matter will then be sent toa 
committee of conference. There, the hardest 
fight of all will come. It is, however, improb- 
able that in the end there will be a complete 
disagreement, for that would mean that the 
bill would fail, and the Democrats cannot afford 
to let it fail. But there will be changes, and 
no one can guess how far the original measure 
will have been transformed when it esaerges 
from the conference committee. : 

The President has resolved that unless the 
bill makes the substantial reductions of duty 
that he regards as necessary, he will refuse to 
approve it. ‘So far as he has made known his 
purpose, it seems certain that the final bill 
must contain the wool and sugar provisions of 
the bill that is pending, if there is to be any 
change in the tariff at this session. 
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THE GUATEMALA DEBT. 


F Guatemala keeps its latest promise to Great 
Britain, this country will escape the un- 
pleasant dilemma that the requirements of 

the Monroe doctrine have recently threatened 
to force upon it. That is a large ‘‘if,’’ however, 
for Guatemala has hitherto shown itself readier 
to make promises than to keep them. 

In 1895, Guatemala sold $10,000,000 worth 
of bonds in the London market, and guaran- 
teed the interest on them by a special tax on 
coffee. After three years it ceased to pay the 
interest, and on various pretexts has since 
evaded the efforts of the British government to 
enforce the payment of the debt. Great Britain 
at last sent a battle-ship—a proceeding that so 
frightened Guatemala that it promptly gave 
way. Last month President Cabrera ordered 
that one dollar out of every dollar and a half 
of the export tax on coffee should be set aside 
for the British creditors, and Great Britain 
accepted the arrangement as satisfactory for the 
present. 

In one phase or another, the problem such 
incidents present has confronted the State 
Department at Washington for several years. 





Ought our government to uphold Guatemala 
in its continued refusal to pay a just debt? 
Can it permit Great Britain to land troops or 
seize territory in order to collect the debt, or 
will it finally have to step in and collect the 
debt itself on behalf of Great Britain? 

The incident, of which the final chapter 
remains to be written, is another reminder of 
the serious responsibility that this country 
assumes in maintaining the Monroe doctrine. 
If the United States is to keep European gov- 
ernments off American soil, it cannot permit 
any American country—not even the shiftiest 
and most irresponsible—to ignore its just obli- 
gations to a foreign power. 


*® © 


MUSIC LESSONS. 


T is a curious circumstance that the prepara- 

tions for practising an art that gives so 

much pleasure as music should be accom- 
panied with so much pain. ‘‘We learn in 
suffering what we teach in song,’’ is a trag- 
ically true saying, both for beginners in music, 
and for the members of their families. 

You know what happened when the Scot- 
tish bagpiper, Macphairson Clonglocketty 
Angus McClan, was challenged to produce a 
recognizable melody : 

‘**In My Cottage’ is easy; I’ll practise at 
that, ’’ he declared. And what was the result? 

It was wild—it was fitful—as wild as the breeze— 
It wandered about into several keys; 

It was jerky, spasmodic, and harsh, I’m aware; 
But still it distinctly suggested an air. 

The distinct suggestion of an air fortunately 
comes earlier on the piano, the favorite battle- 
ground of beginners; but endless patience is 
required both of performer and of hearer. To 
the hearer the discordant vagrancies of the 
performer seem wholly gratuitous. He longs 
for Keats’s ‘‘spirit ditties of no tone.’’ To 
the performer mole-hills of interval and rhythm 
appear as mountains. 

Is all this labor justified? Is it really 
worth while for the son or daughter of a con- 
tented household thus to permeate it with 
distress? There are instances in which, obvi- 
ously, it is not worth while. Sometimes a 
completely unmusical person is misguided into 
beginning the study of music. He or she 
might be much more profitably employed in 
mastering the intricacies of a gasoline-engine 
or an incubator. It is a sheer waste of time 
and money for such a person to go on taking 
music lessons. 

But there is an equal, perhaps a greater, 
number of beginners who certainly should 
continue in what they have undertaken. Very 
few of them can become great or even conspic- 
uous musicians. Very many, however, can 
acquire a musical facility that will contribute 
greatly to their own enjoyment of life and to 
the pleasure of others. Their continuing in 
the study of music will not only bring those 
ends to pass, but, through the exercise of 
concentration, will greatly strengthen their 
own capacity for usefulness in many directions. 

Is the youthful A, B or C one who should 
pursue or cut short a musical education? That 
is something for the pupil, the teacher, and 
the parent todetermine. The schools, through 
the wide-spread introduction of elementary 
music teaching, have done much to bring about 
the early separation of the musical sheep from 
the goats. There need be no mourning over 
the goats; in other fields they may appear as 
gazelles. But the sheep deserve the tenderest 
nurture. Making a new musician is like plant- 
ing a tree—for the refreshment and delight, if 
not, indeed, the support and warmth, of needy 


men. 
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THE CIVIL WAR INCOME TAX. 


HE government looks forward to a revenue 
of $70,000,000 from the income tax, to be 
paid by 425,000 persons whose incomes 

are greater than $4,000 a year. 

In 1866, the government collected $72,900,000 
from 461,000 persons with incomes greater than 
$600. The tax then was five per cent. on in-| 
comes between $600 and $5,000, and ten per 
cent. on incomes greater than $5,000. As the 
money was needed to pay interest on the war 
debt, no one disputed the constitutional power 
of Congress to levy the tax. 

The war tax on incomes lasted from 1861 to 
1872. When it was first levied, all incomes 
under $800 were exempt, and there was a 
uniform rate of three per cent. The next 
year, however, the exemption was reduced to 
$600, and the rate was raised to five per cent. 
on all incomes up to $5,000, seven and one- 
half per cent. on incomes between $5,000 and 
$10,000, and ten per cent. on all above $10,000. 
The tax produced less than $3,000,000 in the 





first year, but, as has already been said, in 


1866 the tax officers succeeded in collecting 
$73,000,000. The amount of exempt income 
was later raised to $1,000, and then to $2,000, 
and the rate reduced to two and a half per 
cent. The last year that the tax was enforced, 
it yielded only $5,000,000, and was paid by 
only 72,000 persons. In the year of its great- 
est productivity, 461,000 persons paid the tax, 
but when the limit of exemption was raised, 
the number of contributors was cut almost in 
two. 

It is interesting to compare the number of 
persons who paid the five- and ten-per-cent. 
tax in 1867 with the number expected to pay 
the proposed tax of from one to four per cent. 
on much greater incomes. Here are the figures 
from the records of the assessed incomes for 


1867: 
Incomes from $1,000 to $1,400 101,219 
” $1,400 to $2,000 68,680 5% tax 
™ $2,000 to $3,000 40,899 
” $3,000 to $5,000 46,055 
over $5,000 9,282 10% tax 
266,135 


These men paid $41,455,598 to the income- 
tax collectors. The estimated number of tax- 
payers liable to the varying rates of the bill 
now before Congress is: 


Incomes from $4,000 to $5,000 126,000 
“ Y $10,000 178,000 
“ $10,000 to $15,000 53,000 (1% tax 
yes $15,000 to = $20,000 =: 24,500 
“ $20,000 to $25,000 10,500 
“ $25,000 to $50,000 21,000 { 2% tax 
“ $50,000 to $100,000 8,500 3% tax 


$250,000 2,500 

, $500,000 550 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 ss a tax 

over $1,000,000 100. 

425,000 
We do not know just how these 425,000 men 
are distributed in the country, but in 1869 
three-fourths of the entire tax was paid by 
residents of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, although those states had only two-fifths 
of the assessed taxable property and two-fifths 

of the population. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


R the schoolboy the prospect of examina- 
F ticne clouds the brightest days of May 

and June. It lessens the pleasure with 
which the schoolgirl looks upon her graduation 
gown. It dampens enthusiastic anticipation 
of the festivities that are to mark the closing 
of the school year. 

And after all, of what use are examinations? 
As a test of scholarship, are they not incom- 
plete and unfair? Should not class work 
throughout the year be a sufficient criterion of 
a student’s industry, application, and acquire- 
ments? Do not examinations put a premium 
on facility and ‘‘smartness’’? Is not the 
slow-working, methodical, thorough mind at a 
disadvantage in undergoing such a test as 
examinations impose? 

Let us admit all the arguments that the 
ingenious and indignant youth urges against a 
system that he regards as designed primarily 
for his torment. Examinations are no doubt an 
inadequate method of classifying scholars ; they 
no doubt play unduly into the hands of the 
lucky, or of those who have a knack for making 
the most of very slight knowledge. But the 
boy who denounces them vigorously is probably 
one who prides himself on his sporting spirit. 
And in that case he ought to concede the merit, 
even the necessity, of the examination system. 

Suppose that the school baseball nine were 
to practise diligently day after day, and dis- 
band at the end of the season without ever 
having playeda game? The individual players 
might be justified in feeling satisfied with the 
excellence of their performance, and their 
improvement in skill; but in a school where 
baseball was so organized, the game would 
soon languish. The young need the incentive 
of a climax at which to aim, toward which to 
work. Examinations furnish the same kind of 
stimulus to their mental activity that champion- 
ship games do to their athletic. The question 
whether examinations afford a fair or satis- 
factory test of scholarship is less important 
than the fact that they supply for half the 
class a desirable incentive, and for the other 
half a necessary goad. 


PP eS S 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


RRIGATING A CONTINENT.—The rain- 

fall in Australia is very unequal. Although 
there are frequent and heavy rains on the 
eastern highlands, the climate of the plains to 
the west is exceedingly dry, and the govern- 
ment of New South Wales is planning a 
system of irrigation so that the soil, which is 
naturally rich, can be cultivated. There will 
be an immense reservoir with a dam 240 feet 
high, to collect the winter floods of the Mur- 
rumbidgee River for use in the summer. The 
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reservoir will be one of the largest in the 
world; it will hold 33,000, 000,000 cubic feet of 
water—a quantity greater than that in Sydney 
harbor. Some of the irrigation canals will 
probably be at least 1,000 miles long. The 
government is already advertising for appli- 
eants for the land that will become available 
for cultivation, and has issued a pamphlet 
describing the progress of the work. 
& 

KANSAS FOSSIL.—The British Museum 

of Natural History has recently acquired 
the fossi] of a fish that lived perhaps a million 
years ago in the waters that covered what is 
now the State of Kansas. This remarkable 
fish resembles the tarpon. The scientific name 
of it is Portheus molossus, and the fossil, 





which was recently found in chalk near the 
surface, is fourteen feet long. When alive, the 
fish probably weighed between 400 and 500 
pounds. The fossil is shown in the accompa- 
nying illustration from the Illustrated London 
News. The fragmentary remains of fish of the 
same species have been found in the British 
Isles and in Queensland, but the only entire 
fossils that are known have come from America 
—an indication that the prehistoric deposits of 
mud and silt were formed more quietly in 
American waters than elsewhere. 
& 


WISS ‘“‘WHITE COAL.’’—A water-power 

plant that will have the highest head of 
any plant in the world, and that will utilize a 
fall of more than a mile, is building at Mar- 
tigny in the canton of Valais, Switzerland. 
It will give 15,000 horse- power. The pen- 
stock lines to carry the water to the water- 
wheels are three miles long, and are made of 
welded steel tubes, the walls of which vary in 
thickness from 1.24 inches at the top to 1.77 
inches where the pressure is highest. The 
pipe at the upper part of the line is 23% 
inches in diameter. At the lower end it must 
withstand a hydrostatic pressure of nearly 2,500 
pounds to the square inch, or 165 atmospheres, 
and will therefore be made of special, ingot- 
pressed, seamless steel pipe. 


® 

HE USES OF BIRDS.—Sir Harry Johns- 

ton has recently urged the British govern- 
ment to prohibit the African trade in the 
plumage of such birds as white herons, egrets, 
ibises, glossy starlings, and kingfishers. All 
those birds, and many others that are killed 
for their feathers, feed upon insects, ticks, and 
other creatures that act as hosts for disease- 
breeding organisms. According to Sir Harry, 
the variety of tsetse-fly that causes sleeping- 
sickness is particularly abundant in all those 
parts of Western and Central Africa where the 
plumage-hunters have reduced the number of 
the insect-eating birds. He proposes that a 
law be passed to prohibit the importation of 
the skins and feathers of such birds into Great 
Britain and Ireland. The tariff bill now under 
discussion in Congress contains a clause that 
forbids the importation of the plumage of wild 
birds into the United States, unless intended 
for scientific or educational purposes. 

% 


HE HORSE-CHESTNUT.— The soapy 

nature of the kernel of the horse-chestnut 
has led investigators to search for a way to 
utilize it in removing dirt and grease from 
textile goods. According to Les Matieres 
Grasses, several methods of extracting this 
soapy substance have been patented, and more- 
over, profitable uses have been found for other 
constituents of the horse-chestnut. The shell 
is rich in tannin, and is used in preparing an 
extract for tanning leather. The kernel con- 
tains about six and six-tenths per cent. of a 
pale yellow oil similar to almond oil. After 
the oil has been extracted, the residue, treated 
with dilute alcohol, yields an extract containing 
about fifteen per cent. of esculic acid, a sapo- 
naceous substance that has excellent lathering 
and cleansing properties. The material left 
after the oil and soap have been removed can 
be made into a white starch. When treated 
with cold water to remove the bitter principle, 
it is suitable for food. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE TARIFF LOBBY.—On May 29th, 

after the President had publicly protested 
against the activities of the tariff lobby in 
Washington, the Senate ordered an investiga- 
tion by the judiciary committee. The inquiry 
began on June 2d, when the Senators were 
called before the committee in alphabetical 
order. Those who first appeared said that they 
did not regard as a lobbyist a business man 
who told them what effect the tariff changes 
would have on his business, and who asked 
Congress to refrain from doing anything to 
injure him, and that they did not regard paid 
agents of such manufacturers as lobbyists. 








They said that a lobbyist is a man who 
attempts improperly to influence legislation, 
either by threats or by corruption. After 
making this distinction, they said that they 
had seen no lobbyists in Washington working 
for or against the tariff bill, although they had 
seen a great many business men and lawyers 
who were using their influence with Congress. 
Other Senators said that every one who seeks 
to influence legislation is a lobbyist, and testi- 
fied that there is an ‘‘insidious lobby’’ at work 
flattering members of the Senate by social 


attentions. e 


R. ROOSEVELT’S LIBEL SUIT.—Col. 

Theodore Roosevelt recovered a verdict of 
six cents for libel against Mr. G. A. Newett of 
Ishpeming, Michigan, on May 3ist. The libel 
consisted of the publication in Mr. Newett’s 
paper, Iron Ore, of the statement that Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘‘gets drunk, and that not infre- 
quently, as all his intimates know.”’ This 
appeared on October 12, 1912, and on October 
25th, the complaint in the suit was served. 
The trial began on May 26th, when Mr. Roose- 
velt swore that he was never under the in- 
fluence of liquor in his life, that he drinks no 
beer, whisky, or cocktails, and takes spirituous 
liquors only on the order of a physician. He 
does drink white wines, however, and cham- 
pagne and Madeira. A large number of his 
intimate friends, including Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, Mr. Robert Bacon, and Mr. James R. 
Garfield, also swore that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
habits are temperate. On the last day of the 
trial Mr. Newett admitted that he had no 
direct knowledge of Mr. Roosevelt’s habits, 
and that although he had found many persons 
who said that Mr. Roosevelt was given to the 
intemperate use of liquor, he could find no one 
who had any personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject. The judge thereupon ordered the jury 
to find a verdict of guilty for the nominal sum 
mentioned, after Mr. Roosevelt had said that 
he waived the demand for damages, as he 
‘*wished once for all in my lifetime to deal with 
those slanders so that never again will it be 
possible for any man in good faith to repeat 
them. ’’ * 


HE MAINE MONUMENT.—One of the 
most interesting events of the Memorial-day 
celebration this year was the dedication of the 
Maine monument at the southwest entrance to 
Central Park in New York. The monument, 
_ which was paid for by 
popular subscription, is 
a stone shaft forty feet 
high, surmounted and 
surrounded by allegor- 
ical figures. It bears 
the inscription, ‘*To 
the valiant seamen who 
perished in the Maine 
—by fate unwarned, in 
death unafraid.’’ 
Twelve American war- 
ships and a Cuban war- 
ship were anchored in 
the Hudson River, and 
when the monument 
was unveiled, they fired 





THE MONUMENT 
a salute of 252 guns. Addresses were made 
by former President Taft, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the governors of New York and of 
Maine, and the Mayor of New York, and 
Rear-Admiral Sigsbee, who was in command 
of the battle-ship when it was blown up in 


Havana harbor. ° 


HE BALKAN SITUATION.—A treaty 

of peace between Turkey and the Balkan 
allies was signed in London on May 30th. 
Turkey agrees to surrender all of its European 
possessions to the allies except Albania and the 
7égean islands, and a strip along the straits 
connecting the Black and the A®gean seas. 
Albania is to be autonomous, and the powers 
are to decide on the disposition of the Agean 
islands. The Bulgarian proposal that hostili- 
ties cease at once without waiting for the 
ratification of the treaty was rejected. The 
representatives of the powers, who had previ- 
ously fixed the northern boundaries of autono- 
mous Albania, agreed on June 2d that the 
southern boundary shall extend from a point 
opposite the island of Corfu, northeast to 
Goritza.——-The Balkan allies meanwhile are 
quarreling about the distribution of the spoils 
of war. Bulgaria wishes to control Saloniki, 
which was captured by the Greeks, and the 
Greeks are determined to retain it. The Greek 
and Bulgarian armies in the neighborhood 
have already had several clashes, in which 
Bulgaria has been the aggressor. 

& 

TITLE FOR BARRIE.—On June 34, 

King George conferred a baronetey upon 
James Matthew Barrie, the novelist, in recog- 
nition of his services to English literature. 
Mr. Barrie was born in Scotland in 1860, and 
published his first book in 1887. 

& 

ECENT DEATHS.—Thomas W. Palmer, 

president of the board of managers of the 
Columbian fair in Chicago in 1893, died June 
1st, aged eighty - three. —— Alfred Austin, 
who succeeded Tennyson as poet laureate of 
England in 1896, died June 2d, aged seventy- 
eight. 
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We will pay $5.00 


for each of the 50 Best Original Recipes, 


using our Phosphated 








outh 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Gela 





or Plain Gelatine. 


We want New recipes 
for desserts, jellies, jellied 
meats, candies, ices, blanc- 
mange, etc., for our book of 
recipes now in preparation. 


Do not copy an old recipe, but 
any variation which is an im- 
provement will be acceptable. 


Every woman who sends a 
recipe will receive a package of 
Plymouth Rock Gelatine and an 
illustrated copy of the story of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. 


A recognized cooking authority 
will act as judge in the competi- 
tion, and the names of cash win- 
ners will be published in the 
Sept. 18th issue of this magazine. 


All recipes must be received 
by us on or before July 25th. 


ROCK 


atine 


Is one of the oldest and most widely sold brands of gelatine on the market, 


and possesses superior qualities as a food product. 


The “Phosphated” gela- 


tine is the only one made, and has a valuable food element which aids nutri- 


tion; requires no lemons, no cooking, no straining. 


Made in White and 


Pink in separate packages; the pink adds a pretty effect to table decoration. 
Our Plain gelatine — not phosphated — is of the same high standard. 


Ask your grocer for it, or send to us for Sample 
Package, mentioning your grocer’s name. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., 68 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















Her Beauty Has 
‘“Palmolive 
Protection’”’ 


HE modern girl sub- 
T jects her complexion 

to extreme tests. She 
is out in the sun, the wind 
and the rain. She takes 
long motor trips over’dusty 
highways. Yet she keeps 
her skin soft, smooth and 


beautiful. 


Palmolive protects her com- 
lexion. She knows that famous 
eauties, 2,000 years ago, used 

Palm and Olive oils, and that 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and 


It rinses out easily and 


healthy and is excellent for the scalp. 
leaves the hair soft and tract- 
able. Price, 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM 
cleanses the pores of the skin 
and adds a delightful touch 
after the use of Palmolive Soap. 
Price, 60 cents. 

N. B.—If you cannot get Palm- 
olive Cream or Shampoo of your 
local dealer, a full-size package 
of either will be mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price. 





nothing else since has been found 
to surpass them. She knows that 
these oils soothe irritations. 


She knows we blend them into 
Palmolive by our own process, 
which greatly 
increases their 
efficiency. 









Palmolive is 
more than mere 
soa Hard 
milling makes 
it lasting and 
economical. 
15c a cake. 


ecm 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 
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HF BIRD'S SONG 


“ Yo 
Frank Dempster Sherman 


1GH in his leafy pulpit stood the priest 
Arrayed in somber robes of midnight spun— 
A feathered shadow in the flashing sun 
Whose golden flower with glory filled the east. 
Within the cloister of the garden, pieced 
And patterned with bright blooms, went one by 
one 
The butterflies; and when the winds had done 
Their prelude, soon all earthly murmurs ceased. 


Then from his airy eminence the bird, 
God’s messenger of gladness, hope and love, 
Began to speak—(O matchless melody 
Of heaven born!}—and, listening, I heard 
Or seemed to hear from out the blue above 
A voice of benediction on the tree. 


*® © 


“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 
bd HERE is Jack ?’’ asked 
W Mr. Rogers, as he came 


in at six o’clock. ‘‘He 
was late to dinner last night, 
and he’s going to be late again 
to-night. ’’ 

‘“‘T saw him with that Jones 
girl,’’ answered his daughter Dorothy. ‘‘She 
is a new girl in town, very pretty, but terribly 
bold. I’m sure she’s not nice. I do wish 
Jack wouldn’t go with her.’”’ 

It took Mr. Rogers a long time to get out of 
his overcoat and take off his gloves. Generally 
he was full of boyish spirits when the day’s 
work was done. Now he was very quiet, and 
he looked long and absently out of the window. 

Presently the door opened, and Jack came 
in 





**Jack,’’ said his father, ‘‘I want to show 
you something. ’’ 

Relief and interest showed instantly in the 
boy’s face. The dreaded question was not to 
be asked, after all. 

Mr. Rogers led the way to his workroom 
in the attic. There were his carpenter-bench 
and his tools and his lathe, and in the corner 
was the dynamo that worked it. Jack had 
seen them all many times. 

‘*What is it, father?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Rogers laid his hand upon the dynamo. 
**Jack, by means of this, a mysterious power 
becomes mine. We call it electricity, but 
no one knows what it is. We only know that 
if we treat it in the right way, it will 
enable us to do wonderful things. It will 
work our mills, and light our houses and our 
streets, and run our cars. It will enable man 
to do more than any other power that has 
been discovered. But at the same time, if you 
treat it in the wrong way, it will strike you 
dead !”? , 

‘*Yes, father, I know that,’’ said Jack. 

His father turned toward him with an 
earnestness that Jack had never before seen 
in his face. ‘‘There is another power, very 
like that in its results. There is the mysteri- 
ous feeling that men have for women and 
women have for men. Treat that right, and 
it will bless your life and ennoble it, and make 
you ten times, yes, a hundred times, the man 
you could ever be without it. Nothing of 
earth will do so much for you if you treat it 
right. But treat that feeling wrong, and it 
will curse you, and blast your life, and kill 
your immortal soul !’’ 

For a moment they looked each other square 
in the eye. Then together they went down- 
stairs in silence. In the hall below, Jack put 
his hand on his father’s arm. ‘‘I know what 
you mean, father, and I know it’s true!’’ he 


whispered. 
> & 


WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING. 


ARIAN guided her runabout 

M skilfully through the tangle 

of motors, to a vacant place 

at the curb, ran lightly up the steps 

of the bank, and over to the paying 
teller’s window. 

A number of people were waiting 
there, but Marian went confidently 
past them to the head of the line. “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Richards!” she said pleasantly, as she 
handed in her check. ‘Fives, please. Isn’t it a 
glorious day?” and a moment later, with the 
money tucked away in her bag, she stepped into 
her car. A glance at her watch showed her that 
she had half an hour before meeting Florence 
Rossiter at the Dutch Tea~-Room—time enough to 
buy some gloves at Armstrong & Baker’s. 

The glove counter was busy that noon; all the 
clerks were engaged, and several customers were 
waiting. Marian waited until one of the clerks 
had finished with the customer she was serving 
at the moment; then she leaned forward with her 
confident air. 

“T want two pairs of white gloves, twelve-button 
length, size five and three-quarters,” she said, dis- 
tinctly; Marian prided herself upon her business- 
like shopping. 

The girl behind the counter glanced irresolutely 
toward the other waiting customers, but Marian’s 
manner impressed her; she brought the gloves 
at once. Again Marian had accomplished an 
errand in the least possible time; she was ten 
minutes early at the Dutch Tea-Room. 

Over their salad and ices the girls chattered 
gaily. Almost at the end of the luncheon Florence 
mentioned the X. Y. Z. Club at Wharton House. 








‘Have you really decided to take those girls?” 
she asked. 

“I surely have,” Marian replied. ‘‘Why, Flo, I 
like them. I’m going down Friday to make the 
final arrangements with Miss Cartwright.” 

Friday afternoon, accordingly, Marian, smiling 
and handsome, appeared at Miss Cartwright’s 
office. 

“I’m ready for orders,’’ she said. 

Miss Cartwright’s face shadowed with regret. 

‘‘My dear,” she said, gently, “I’m afraid there 
are no orders. You see,” she glanced out of the 
window to avoid Marian’s eyes, ‘‘these girls are 
clannish; anything that hurts one they all resent. 
You stepped ahead of the line at the bank the 
other day. One of the girls was in the line; she 
had only half an hour at noon, and you had all 
day; she said it wasn’t square. Another girl who 
is at a glove counter said that you did the same 
thing there. They say—I am giving you the girls’ 
point of view—that you take advantage of your 
money and position to brush others aside.” 

“Why, I never thought—it was only a minute—” 
Marian stammered. “It’s such a little thing.” 

“1 think,” Miss Cartwright answered slowly, 
“they felt the significance of your attitude.” 

Marian was silent. It was a first lesson—and 
first lessons are hard. 
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A LONG RABBIT FENCE. 


il [= havoc that rabbits have wrought in Aus- 

tralia has cost the country millions of dollars. 

Until a few years ago, however, the western 
part of the continent, protected by a bulwark of 
seemingly impassable desert, was free from the 
pest. Then one day a solitary rider on the edge 
of the arid land saw something scuttle across 
his path. It was the advance scout of a vast in- 
vading army of rabbits. The government immedi- 
ately determined to build a twelve-hundred-mile 
fence to shut out the devastating horde. 


This fence, says the Wide World Magazine, is the 
longest that has ever been constructed. It trav- 
erses an inhospitable country where for miles and 
miles there is no timber, where the rain may fall 
once a year, or perhaps not at all for three years. 
It was necessary to carry materials for the fence 
and supplies for the workmen hundreds of miles in 
earts and on camel-back. The work had be 
pushed with feverish haste, for countless thou- 
sands of rabbits, pressing westward steadily, were 
eating the country as bare as a ag | road. 

When the workmen had nearly finished the bar- 
rier, the news came that the rabbits had rounded 
the end. Without hesitation, they began a second 
fence 100 miles to the westward, and before the 
farming region was safely enclosed, the two fences 
extended over 2,100 miles. 

In appearance, the barrier resembles the woven- 
wire fences that are seen in all parts ot the worid. 
The netting is stretched between posts sunk 
deeply into the ground and treated with tar to 
make them less likely to be ape by the white 
ants. The lower edge of the netting is sunk into 
the ground to prevent the rabbits from burrowing 
under it, and along the top runs a heavy wire 
capable of withstanding the shock of charging 
_ and emus. 

thout constant attention and patrolling, how- 
ever, the fences would be useless, for outside of 
them the rabbits keep ceaseless watch. bound- 
ary-rider patrols each section of the fence twice a 
week, and he carries enough material and tools to 
make ordinary repairs. In some parts the riders 
are men on bicycles; in others they are horsemen, 
and in the arid districts the men use camels. There 
is a sort of “flying squad” assigned to each half- 
dozen sections, and the boundary-rider can call on 
them when the fence is badly broken, or when the 
incursions of rabbits are especially threatening. 
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TICKLING A SHARK. 


ICKLING a shark in order to make the fish 

| amenable to capture is a singular practise 

among the natives of the island of Tahiti. A 

writer in the New York Sun, who watched the 

hazardous sport while seated in a canoe manned 
by two natives, thus describes it: 


Foeming tate the clear water, where you can see 
to a depth of four or five fathoms, you catch a 
glimpse far down among the sea-ferns and coral 
cups of the long, lithe tail of a shark, and of a huge 
pectoral fin that sways continually with a sidewise 
motion, and sends up little ripples to the surface. 

The native diver picks up a coil of coconut fiber 

with a slip-noose already tied in it, seizes a knife 
in his teeth, and quietly a into the water. It 
is done with wonderful skill. The native keeps 
close to the reef, and pulls himself down through 
the water by means of the sea growths till he is 
right over the waving tail. Slowly a black hand 
stretches out, and starting behind the pectoral fin, 
begins to stroke the sea tiger. There is a faint 
++ ee of the body, and the fin sways more 
rapidly. 
Agaln the hand moves forward, and as it strokes 
the fish, the other hand leaves the eo hang- 
ing loosely near the spread of the tail. Then the 
native comes quietl the surface, and the spec- 
tator breathes freely again. The sail is set, the 
steersman takes his place on the outrigger, and 
the diver in the bow, with a yell of “Huda!” pulls 
hard on the rope. 

On the occasion that I speak of, the shark 
splashed about in wild frenzy for a moment or two, 
and then settled down to a tour of the lagoon. 
Twice he circled about, and the canoe plowed 
along, with the water bubbling and frothing at 
the bow, where the keen-eyed native intently 
watched the tightened rope. Suddenly it slack- 
ened, and the diver went over the side like a flash, 
with a knife in his hand. A minute later the 
surface of the water was a brilliant red, and the 
native was scrambling back into the canoe. e 
towed the shark to the beach, and measured him. 
He was sixteen feet long. 
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CLIMBING A WALL OF ICE. 


T the close of a winter trip among the Rockies, 
Mr. Enos A. Mills and his collie, “Scotch,” 
started across the continental divide in the 

face of weather conditions that indicated a snow- 
storm. He tells the story of their experience in 
“The Spell of the Rockies.”” While the wind blew 
a steady gale, they went forward over snowy, icy 
ledges, on which there was not the sign of a path, 
until they reached a cliff of ice that they must climb. 

The last one hundred feet or so rose steep, 
jagged, and ice-covered before me. There was 
nothing to lay hold of; every point of vantage was 
plated and coated with ice. There was only one 
way to surmount this icy barrier, and that was to 
chop toe- and hand-holes from the bottom to the 
top. Such a climb would not be especially difficult 
or dangerous for me, but could Seotch do it? 

I grasped my ax and chopped my way to the top. 
Returning for Scotch, I started him climbing just 
ahead of me, so that I could boost and encourage 





him. We had ascended only a few feet when it 
became plain that sooner or later he would slip. 
and bring disaster to us both. We stopped, and 
descended to the bottom for a new start. 

I determined to carry him. His weight was forty 
pounds, and he would make a top-heavy load. But 
as there seemed to be nothing else to do, I threw 
him over my shoulder and started ¥. 

When I came to a place where it was not ve 
steep, I stopped to transfer Scotch from one shoul- 
der to the other. The wind was at its worst; it 
would fall quiet one moment, and then bluster at 
me with the suddenness of an explosion. I was 
just moving Scotch, when it suddenly shifted, and 
rushed upon us with the force of an ocean breaker. 
It threw me off my balance, and tumbled me 
heavily against the icy slope. Fortunately I man- 
aged to get two fingers into one of the chopped 
holes, and held fast. I clung to Scotch with one 
arm; we came to a jarring stop, both saved. 

Gripping Scotch with one hand and clinging to 
the icy hold with the other, I shuffled about until I 
pot my feet into two holes in the wall. Standin 

n these, and leaning against the ice, with the win 
eres and tearing at me, I managed to lift 

otch again to my shoulder. A few minutes later 
we paused to breathe on the icy ridge of the sum- 
-_ between two oceans and amid seas of snowy 
peaks. 


‘Be HOMESTEAD 


> 
Helen Bullis 


ROM its windows lamps have shone 
Night by night for fifty years; 
Fires have warmed it to the bone, 
Laughter, love and after-tears 
Are inwrought in beam and stone. 





Now the clear-flamed lamps are dead; 
Solitude and ancient night 
Over it their mantle spread ; 
Void it stands of old delight, 
Laughter, even tears, are fled. 


Yet, O house of blinded eyes, 
Life in death doth ever cling, 
And the rose fails not to rise 
At the summons of the spring. 
Patience, house of memories! 
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THE METER AND THE SCREENS. 


Twen are moments in the placid life of Mrs. 
Webb when she resents the faultlessness 
of her husband. She is an impulsive, nerv- 
ous woman who never thinks of the proper thing 
to say or do until after the emergency is past. 
Mr. Webb, on the other hand, is usually equal to 
any situation, and he endures the blunders of 
other people with the kind of patience that ought 
to be actionable in law. 


He went out of town for a night early last. win- 
ter. Mrs. Webb took advantage of his absence to 
visit a friend. When she came home the next 
day, the furnace fire had gone out, and water from 
a burst pipe in the bath-room was leaking through 
the library cms and dribbling forlornly down a 
bookcase to the floor. 

His books are Mr. Webb’s treasures; the hand- 
some floor of the library is the = of his wife’s 
heart. She rushed to the telephone and implored 
aid from one plumber after ther. From each 
she got the reply that everybody’s pipes had burst, 
and that she must wait her turn. She built a 
peering fire, and the dribble became a deluge, in 
the midst of which Mr. Webb walked in. 

“‘What’s the matter here?” he asked, unneces- 








sarily. 

Dumbly she pointed to the downpour. 

“Where’s it all owes from ?” he insisted, jerk- 
ing off his coat. ‘Looks as if the whole of Sag- 
inaw Bay was ——. through our ceiling !” 
Then a ——— struck him. “Did you turn it off 
at the meter?” 

This question completed the wreck of Mrs. 
Webb’s self-control. “I never thought of that!” 
she wailed after the shirt-sleeved streak that was 
her husband ye for the cellar. 

lf Mr. Webb been willing to let this episode 

erish from the memory of man, it would have 

een well, but he did not. He related it often, 
and with gusto. 

This spring he determined to paint and varnish 
the screens himself. All his leisure moments for 
a week he spent cheerfully pottering about, dis- 
cussing different brands of varnish with his 
friends, and carefully repairing and painting the 
screens. When he had them in place, he applied 
a thick coat of varnish. 

“Don’t let anybody finger these,” he warned 
Mrs. Webb. 

“No, indeed! They look beautiful,” she affec- 


tiemately pepenese 

Mr. Webb felt that his achievement entitled him 
to a holiday, and so he went fishing. He was gone 
two long, sunny days, and meanwhile Mrs. Webb, 
examining the screens from time to time, was dis- 
mayed to find that they had not dried at all. 
Finally, a negiber boy who came to borrow an 
egg smudged his inquisitive countenance against 
a screen door, Mrs. Webb was suddenly enlight- 
ened, and smiled to herself as she remembered 
the meter. 

She was sitting on the porch, looking partic- 
ularly guileless, when her husband came home 
with a good catch of fish, and accompanied by two 
cronies who, in the matter of a good joke, neither 
asked nor gave —_ ———. 

Mrs. Webb greeted these friends with her usual 
courtesy. After a few moments, she remarked 
fanning vigorously, “I never saw such a ay ed of 
insects as there is this year, Charlie; every bug in 
town is stuck to our screens—even honey-bees. 
They haven’t dried a bit. k, you can’t put 
your finger down where there isn’t a bug!”’ 

Mr. Webb walked up to the nearest screen. It 
was simply plastered with insects. He touched a 

lace, and found it wet. He stood pondering while 
he others watched him idly. Then he touched 
the screen oan and cautiously conveyed his fin- 
er to his lips. A strange look overspread his 
ace, which assumed a roseate hue. He s 
speechless for a moment, and tnen, with his usual 
imperturbability quite gone, said, severely, “I 
have asked you several times not to store the 
maple-sirup down cellar, as long as I keep my 
varnish in a a ean!” 
door banged behind him; he was gone. 

The two men moved as one. Each stuck a fin- 
ger on the varnished screen, and then tasted the 
wet varnish. Each looked at the other to confirm 
the glad tidings. Then they began to laugh. 
They stamped, they howled, they slapped each 
other’s backs, they wept for joy. 

Wonderful Mrs. Webb! She suddenly found 
those two men perfectly horrid. She did not even 
smile. “Yes,” she said, glaring disdainfully at 
them, ‘‘Mr. Webb varnished every one of those 
screens with maple-sirup, and,” she added, with 
ey resentment, “I don’t see that it was so 

unny, either. You might have done the same, if 
your wives kept the maple-sirup down cellar!” 

Deep silence settled upon the porch. It was 
broken by Mr. Webb’s cheerful voice, and at the 
same moment delicious odors of fried fish and 
coffee began to be noticeable. He met his wife’s 
sympathetic look with an appreciative grin. 

“Kate,” he said, “I suppose you laid for me 





about those screens, and I don’t blame you a bit. 
The joke’s on me all right. Come on in, folks, 
supper’s ready!” 

® © 


SPEAKING FOR SHERMAN. 


E have Mark Twain’s word for it that he 
W “saw service” on the Confederate side 

during the Civil. War, but that did not 
prevent him from becoming a close friend of Gen. 
William T. Sherman. In his biography of Mark 
Twain, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine tells this amu- 
sing story of the humorist’s trip as a self-invited 
guest in the general’s private car: 


The Army of the Potomac gave a dinner in Hart- 
ford on June 8, 1881. General Sherman attended 
the mangas with Robert T. Lincoln, then Secre- 
tary of War. The next morning Clemens and Doc- 
tor Twichell left for West Point, where they 
were to address the cadets. To their train was 
attached the private car of Secretary Lincoln and 
General Sherman. This car was at the end of the 
train, and when Clemens and Twichell reached 
the station, Sherman and Lincoln were on the 
rear a. addressing the crowd. Clemens 
and Twichell went into the car to wait for them. 

When the train started, Lincoln and Sherman 
came in. The general came up to Clemens, who 
sat smoking unconcernedly. 

“Well,” he said, “who told you you could go in 
this car?” 

“Nobody,” said Clemens. 

“Do you expect to pay extra fare?’ asked Sher- 


man. 
“No,” said Clemens, “‘I don’t expect to pay any 
re.”’ 


“Oh, you don’t! Then you'll work your way.”’ 

Sherman took off his coat and military hat, and 
made Clemens put them on. 

“Now,” said he, ‘whenever the train stops, you 
get out on the my and make a speech.” 

It was not long before the train stopped, and 
Clemens, according to orders, stepped out on the 
rear platform and bowed to the crowd. There 
was a cheer at the sight of his military uniform. 
Then the cheer waned; a murmur of uncertainty 
arose, followed by an undertone of discussion. 
my | some said: 

“Say, that ain’t Sherman; that’s Mark Twain,” 
which brought another cheer. 

Sherman to come out, too, and in the end 
both spoke. They kept this up at the different 
stations, and sometimes Robert Lincoln came out 
with them; and when there was time all three 
spoke, much to the satisfaction of their audiences. 


*® © 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


NE incident of the days of Appomattox 
O Gen. Fitz-Hugh Lee always loved to tell. 

After the terms of the surrender had been 
agreed upon, he started out to find the headquar- 
ters of his former brigade. About dusk he came 
upon a handful of soldiers, the scattered remnants 
of a Texus regiment that had, 
the evening before, been cut to 
pieces at Sailor’s Creek, the last 
battle of the war. 


“Hello, pardner!” called out 
a ragged wey not observin, 
General Lee’s insignia of ran 
in the dusk. “ t’s the 
news?” 

“General Lee has surren- 

, go ’long! What you 
talkin’ aout?” exclaimed the 
soldier, incredulously. ‘“Gen- 
eral Lee ain’t never goin’ to 
surrender; you hear?” 

“But I tell you he has,” in- 
sisted Gen. Fitz-Hugh Lee. “He 
arranged the terms of surrender with General 
Grant to-day.” 

“Look here, son,” said the old veteran, ‘don’t 
you let any o’ these here soldiers be foolin’ you; 
ef there’s any General Lee surrendered, it ain’i 
our General Bob; it’s that doggoned Fitz Lee!” 





GEN. FITZ-HUGH LEE. 


® © 


WHAT ONE KING-BIRD ATE. 


“To Companion” for April 10th quoted Mr. 
Charles 8S. Moody to the effect that the 
king-bird ravages only drone bees when 
they have been driven from the hive by the work- 
ers—which happens when there is a surplus of 
drones and a deficiency of harvest. 


Now, writes a contributor, that is undoubtedly 
true at that time. have not found it true 
that at all other seasons the bird and the bee hum 
along in peace and sor A I have had for years 
a hive of Italians in my attic. The roof summit of 
the house is flat, with ornamental posts at the 
corners. A window looks out on the hive en- 
trance, some five feet away. 

At certain times on sunny days the young bees 
(= harmless babies of the hive that have not yet 
earned to sting) come out for a mazy sun-dance 
apparently to practise flying. A near-by king-bird 
in due time began S'¢ —¥ of his own. He 
would alight on one of those roof posts, out of 
sight; meditate a bit, then rise in the air and drop 
down over the top of that dormer-window right in 
the very midst of those sun-dancing bees. A quick 
whir-r-r among them, and back his perch he 
would go, there to meditate some more, while he 
went through the motions of active swallowing. 

I did not kill him. He was too useful in his 
proper field of work. But I did put the fear of 
one man into him till he left my young bees alone. 


* © 


THE PREDICAMENT OF A SUFFRAGIST. 


WELL-KNOWN university professor who 
has taken much interest in the woman’s 
suffrage movement was persuaded to carry 

a banner in a parade that was held in New York 
some months ago. 

His wife observed him marching with a dejected 
air and carrying his banner so that it hung limply 
on its standard, and later she reproved him for not 
making a better appearance. 

“Why didn’t you march like somebody, and let 
—— see your banner?” she said. 

““My dear,” meekly replied the professor, “did 
you see what was on the banner? It read, ‘Any 
man can vote. Why can’t 1?’” 


® © 


THE OTHER THINGS. 


RESIDENT Wilson is credited by Every- 

body’s Magazine with the story of a boy 

athlete who did not place languages, mathe- 
matics, and history very high in his scale of impor- 
tant things. 

His aunt said to him the other day: 

“IT am delighted to hear of your success on 
the school baseball-team, Harold; but you must 
remember that there are other things in life 
besides baseball.” 

“Yes, aunt, I know,” said the boy, “but, hang it 
all, I’m afraid I’m too light for football or rowing!” 
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Pe. WOOLLY LAMBS. 


BY MIRIAM I. ROWLAND. 
“ Are you hungry?” he asked, with an 


anxious air, 
As he carried them safely down the stair, 
And placed them each, with tender care, 
Out by the fence. 


The sky was bright, the wind rushed by; 
They lay as he left them, heels held high, 
And never a turn of shoe - button eye, 


Out by the fence. 


A lizard passed by — they did not heed ; 

Not theirs to fear, but only to feed ; 

So they gave their time to the pressing need, 
Out by the fence. 


“ Are you filled?” 
done, 
Then gathered them to him, one by one. 
Much grass was left where there should 
have been none, 
Out by the fence. 


he asked, when day was 


+ + 


THE BREAD PELLET. 
BY LUCILE LOVELL. 


WON DER if mother has any fresh bread ?”’ 
asked Fred, when the children were ready 
for an experiment. 

‘*A whole panful!’’ Molly and Betty said 
together. 

‘‘All right,’’ Fred said, and he stepped to 
the door. 

‘*Can you spare us a biscuit, mother?’’ he 
asked. 

‘+A biscuit ?’’ repeated mother, wonderingly, 
for one biscuit will not go far with five hungry 
children. 

‘*We don’t want it to eat; we want to use 
it in an experiment, ’’ explained Fred. 

‘Here is a piping-hot one; come and get 
it,’’ said mother. 

Betty and Molly darted into the china-closet 
to get a plate, while Bob and Joe drew up to 
the big table. They loved Fred’s little exper- 
iments. Sometimes* Fred named little Bob 
‘first assistant,’’ and sometimes he named 
Betty or Molly, who served him gladly. | 

‘*There!’? said the girls, as they placed the | 
plate on the table. 

Fred broke the biscuit, and when it was | 
cool, began to mold the crumbs into little | 
knobby objects. He laid these back on the plate | 
as fast as he finished them. | 

‘‘With all those knobs, they look like father’s 
old jackstones,’’ said Bob. 

Fred nodded. ‘‘Now this,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
going to be an experiment in elasticity. What | 
is elasticity ?’’ 

‘‘Springiness ?’’ guessed Bob, promptly. 

**Correct. ”” 

‘*A bow is elastic,’’ said Molly, eagerly. 

‘*So is the air,’’ Fred said. 

‘*And so is a rubber band—it will —,: 
and stretch and stretch!’’ said Betty. 

‘*If you use force. But what happens it 
you take that force away ?’’ 

“The band springs back,’’ said Bob, | 
promptly. ‘‘Everybody knows that.’’ | 
‘*Yes,’’ Fred continued, in what they called 
his high-school tone, ‘‘all objects are capable 
of some degree of expansion, and they will | 
return again to their shape.’’ 

‘*Isn’t there a limit?’’ Bob asked. 

‘“*Yes, there is a limit,’’ Fred admitted, 
smiling, for he was always glad when Bob 
thought things out for himself. ‘‘If you passa 
certain point, —the point of stress, it is called, 
—an elastic body loses its power to return.’’ 

‘*T understand!’’ declared Betty. ‘‘There 
were our fleece-lined gloves that had an elastic | 
band at the wrist on the inside of the hand, 
and at first they snapped back tight, but after 
a while they were loose at the wrists. ’’ 

‘Precisely! And now that we understand 
elasticity in a general way, suppose we try the 
experiment of the bread pellet. Now I will | 
put this pellet on this little wooden table. I’1l | 
strike it on top with my hand.’’ As Fred 
spoke, he struck the pellet a lively blow. 
‘*What has happened ?’’ 

‘*You squashed it, of course!’’ said Molly. 
**Any one would know that. ’’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ said Fred. ‘‘Its shape isn’t 
changed. Look!’’ 

They looked. The little knobby object looked | 
just as it had at first. | 

‘*Let me try,’’ begged Bob, who thought it | 


| 
| 
| 





might be a trick. 

Bob picked up the pellet, and then dashed it | 
down on the table. 

Over it he bent. Molly, Betty, and little | 
Joe crowded close, while Fred looked over all 
the bended heads. Right under their eyes the 
pellet slowly resumed its shape. 

‘I said it wouldn’t change, didn’t 1?’ | 
said Fred. | 

















DRAWN BY EDITH LORD 


A FLAG-DAY RECITATION. 











THE ANSWER OF THE FLAG. 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
CHILD SPEAKS: CHILD SPEAKS: 
Flag of our Country, Flag of our Country, 
Our red, white, and blue, Thy heav'n- pure white, 
Say, whence are thy colors — Like crystal in sunshine, 
Each wonderful hue ? It dazzles the sight! 


FLAG SPEAKS: FLAG SPEAKS: 
Deep in the sunset sky, Yet there remains my blue, 
When light was dying, Jewel - besprinkled, 


Like to some dusky pool, 
Where the stars twinkled. 

Night doffed her misty veil 
When all were sleeping, 

Unclasped her starry crown, 
Gave to my keeping. 


Streamed crimson banners, like 
Wild armies flying. 

Where, ‘twixt two bands of gray, 
One bar lay flaming, 

Leaned I and plucked it out, 
Mine for the claiming. 


CHILD SPEAKS: 


Flag of our Country, 
Right well hast thou done! 
Thy red glows like rubies, 
Like heart of the sun. 


FLAG SPEAKS: 


When Summer lays her hand, 
Softly caressing, 

Over the rounded earth, 
Leaving her blessing, 

White sail the clouds above, 
Clear as the morning; 

From these I chose me one 
For mine adorning. 


CHILD SPEAKS: 


Flag of our Country, 
Thy blue is more rare 
Than turquoise or gentian, 
"Tis measureless air! 


FLAG SPEAKS: 


Child, may my brilliant hues, 
Chosen from heaven, 
Serve as thy benison, 
Prove as thy leaven; 
Flaming may be thy heart, 
Loving and giving, 
Clear as the stars thy will, 
Snow - white thy living! 








- Flas Raising. 
WHAT'S HAPPENING HERE ON FLAG DAY, 
WITH ALL THESE TOOLS AND BAGS? 


THE BUNNIES ARE PLANTING FLAG ROOT— 
DO YOU THINK THEY'LL RAISE SOME FLAGS? 










PUZZLES. 


1. FAMOUS KATES. 

Kate teaches by admonition and repetition; is 
offensive to good manners; beseeches and prays; 
makes =. smooth and slippery; unfolds ihe 
meaning of her remarks; retires from the public; 
quits the house, and leaves it unoce upied. 


2. WORD-SQUARES. 
3 
A point of the compass; 
water; stint. 


surface; bodies of 


II. 
Venerable; to bestow; always; to hide. 
3. NUMBER PUZZLE. 

A number is composed of three figures. Their 
sum is equal to 12. The sum of the first and 
second is equal to the third, and the sum of the 
first and third equal to 10. What is the number? 


4. RIDDLES. 
I, 


Invite my first, 
In welcome it is found ; 
’Tis in the wind, 
But never in the ground. 
My second clearly sees 
by day or night, 
But. pierce it through, 
And there’s no sight. 
My third will help 
'o build a pretty nest. 
Found in the east, 
Its home is in the west. 
Without my whole, 
With only letters three, 
The wisest men 
But weary drones would be. 
II. 
You all give me honor, 
And me you obey 
I’m first in the battle, 
And lead all the way. 
But part of your freedom 
Take then from me, 
I’m last in the line, 
My slow step you see. 


5. RIMED TRANSPOSITIONS., 
I lie between New York and Maine, 
a Cange my order, I contain 
A Turkish ruler, or perchance 
Some Southern fruit may meet your glance, 
Or undrained 00ze of marshy ground 
Or sign of happiness be found. 


6. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

My whole is composed of eleven letters, and is 
what we enjoy in summer. My 12117 is cessation 
from motion; my 712511 is part of the forest; 
my 267 is to devour ; my 3910 is to study care- 
fully; my 56117 isa direction ; my 1187 is an act 

of repose; my 56112 is comfort ; my 18112 isto 
soar; my 345672 is to make. 
Il. 
I am composed of sixteen letters. My 13516912 
signifies force and energy; my 1147 is a head 
| covering; my 111510 isa plac e of entertainment ; 
| my 42128 is a fleet-footed animal; my 3116 is 
at we are all prone to do. My whole is one of 
| our celebrated American authors. 
Il. 
| I am composed of ten letters. 
| Bible name; my 1510 is an agricultural imple- 
| ment; my 983462 is courteous. My whole is a 
flower and a perfume. 


My 926107 isa 


7. ENIGMAS, 
I. 

I am composed of nineteen letters, and I con- 
| tain a measure of weight; part of the upper body; 
a pronoun; an article; part of a boat; a metal; 
| something to fear. My whole is the title of a 
| quaint story in verse, by one of our prominent 
poets. 

II. 
We read of my first in history, 
The excited my second may do; 
= whole may be taken out, 
ure justice to bring to you. 





8 CONUNDRUMS, 

What letter preceded by the end of a strain of 
| music is a division of Africa? What well-known 
don is visited by thousands every year? What don 
brings the most comfort to prisoners? "What 
| don makes the most motions? Which poet do 
trees resemble when putting on autumn’s tints? 
| Which poet do animals prefer? Which poet most 
|resembles a bird? How do an underdone roast 
and a rocky coast differ? Ww hy are steam-pianos 
and newspaper artists alike? 





9. ACROSTICS. 
I. 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
| placed one below the other, the central letters 
| will spell the name of a foreign country. 
| Crosswords: A play; to form by heating and 
hammering; a fruit; a word often used by bie 
| clers; droll; a useful tool; some thing used in 
| every dining-room. 
| II. 
| Between primals and finals we alternate, 
| For both wield a power upon our fate. 
A river flowing t! 1rough Scottish land. 
In Latin, ’m myself, you understand. 
Cause of the death of a most beauteous queen. 
Hush! under me secrets are told, I ween. 
III. 
The primals spell a title, and the finals an adorn- 
ment. Riches; uncommon ; a notion ; tidy; money; 
rest; acid; animals. 


10. PI. 
Getar isphs querier edpe swetar. 


ll. RIDDLE. 

I am a festival, and I hold a direction; a place 
for rest; an evidence of grief; a tormentor; a 
| beast; a foreteller; an article of food; salt water; 
| an ob ect in the heavens; an act of observing ; 
something that is short or abrupt. 


12. DIAMOND. 
‘— letter ; a neck-piece ; a crowd; to put together; 
a lette 
13. RIMED SQUARE WORD. 
A kind of food, 
A perfume good 
Sweegee or close bound. 
Last to be named, 
Persian priest famed, 
And thus the answer found. 


14. SQUARE WORD. 








Space of time ; an imaginary giant; to persuade; 
| part ofa fishing-rod. 
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| “I can’t. I’m a woman. Women don’t vote | 
here. It isn’t like Finland,” she explained in| 
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HAY - FEVER. 


fem H_ hay-fever has long 
been known and studied by phy- 
sicians, its true cause and nature 
are still matter for discussion. 
uncertainty regarding the disease is 
shown by the variety of names it 
bears—June cold, rose cold, peach 
cold, autumnal catarrh, nervous 
catarrh, summer asthma, ragweed fever, pollen 
fever, and many more. Some regard it as purely 
neurotic—a sort of hysteria or neurasthenic con- 
dition ; others believe that it is due to the presence 
of especially irritable areas in the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose; others again, and perhaps the 
majority, regard it as a disease of the respiratory 
mucous membranes, caused by the irritating effect 
of the pollen of certain plants, such as goldenrod 
or ragweed. 

The advocates of the neurotic theory point to 
the fact that hay-fever often attacks its victims 
each year on the same day of the month, and even 
at the same hour of the day, whether pollen is 
present in the air or not. Furthermore, the early 
forms of the disease—called June cold or rose cold 
—come before there can be any ragweed pollen at 
all in the air. 

As is usual in most disputes, there is probably 
some truth on each side. There is clearly a neu- 
rotic element in most cases of hay-fever; and this 
nervous condition causes the patient to be sus- 
ceptible to the infection. 
the nose supply the proper medium on which the 
specific poison of the disease can act. Finally, this 





specific poison is doubtless a toxin contained in 
the pollen of many grasses, weeds, and even cul- 


tivated plants. 

The sufferer breathes in the pollen, it comes 
in contact with the susceptible mucous mem- 
brane, its toxin enters the system, and gives rise 
to the symptoms of the disease. The pollen of 


various grasses has a toxic property like that of | 


ragweed, and so we have the early cases—the 
real hay-fever that comes at the time of grass- 
cutting. The nervous element is shown in the 
punctuality of the attack. The patient observes 
that the attack begins on a certain date, and 
unconsciously prepares himself, by what is called 
autosuggestion, for its return on the same day of 
the following year. That is now the generally 
accepted theory of hay-fever, and it is plausible 
enough to be true. 


® 


A CONVERT TO SUFFRAGE. 


OMETIMES through fraud,some- 
times through civic carelessness, 
immigrants, not yet prepared for the 
vote, have received the suffrage. 


doubt still lingers concerning the 
voting capacity of the recent for- 
eigner, and of his interest in politics 
whien not ordered about by a “boss.” 
refreshing experience to find the political duties 
of the native-born urged by the experienced 
alien. 

One day last November Selma came to her 
mistress, who was mounted upon a chair before 
some closet shelves that she had planned to clean 
and rearrange herself, lest the maid’s work should 
be too heavy. Selma said that that was not neces- 
sary; she could manage very well. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Blane, kindly. “That would 
be too much. I always expect to help with the 
closets, Selma.’’ 

Selma’s Finnish tongue struggled for a moment 
with her scanty English, and then she brought out 
her idea with a jerk: 

“This day go wote ?” 

“Yes, this is election day,’’ responded Miss 
Blane. “I’ve noticed you studying the papers. 
You'll learn English fast if you read the papers 
every day, Selma.” 

**’Lection day—this day go wote?’ Selma 
repeated. 

“Yes, to-day people go to vote,” Miss Blanc 
said, patiently. 
please ; it’s on the table there.” 

Selma handed the apron. 

“Go wote—when ?” she inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know; any time, I suppose,” was 
the careless answer. 

“You go wote ?” said Selma. 

“I! I go vote!” Suddenly Miss Blanc realized 
that Selma wasa Finn and at home a voter. “No, 
I don’t go to vote. Do I look like it?” she said, 
laughing, indicating her dust-cap, her long apron, 
and her lofty perch. Selma laughed, too, and 
waved an amiable and comprehensive hand at the 
cluttered shelves. 

“My yob,” she explained. 








ear, in advance, including postage | 


The | 


turn. 

“You—can’t—wote?”’ 
in indignation, pity, and amazement. 
ica vimmen can’t wote ?” 


Selma’s face was a study 
“In Amer- 


“In Massachusetts,” corrected Miss Blanc; 
and much to her own astonishment, she added, 
“vet.” 


To a friend, she added the next day, apologet- 
ically, “I’d have said it if ’'d been a downright 
anti, instead of the sit-on-the-fence-afraid-to-jump- 
either-way kind of person I am! I had to hold 
out hopes for the future—I simply had to, or she’d 
have been off to Colorado or California before I 
knew it. When good cooks die, marry, or strike 
for impossible wages, I’ve learned to accept the 
| inevitable; but I simply couldn’t lose a perfect 

treasure for lack of a possible ‘wote.’ Vote! I'd 
| give her fifty votes, if I could be certain she’d 
| elect to stay forever in our kitchen and stuff our 
| turkeys!” 





® © 


THE ENGINEER’S BEAR. 


ALA was the name of a little black honey-bear 
with a white V-shaped mark on his chest, 
and he belonged to the engineer of the steamer on 
which Mr. A. Hugh Fisher, the author of ‘““Through 
| India and Burmah,” wasa passenger. They kept 
| chickens on board in a coop, and one night Lala 
pulled a chicken out of it. The wheelman declared 
that Lala deliberately put a piece of bread in the 
| chicken’s trough outside the bars, and waited till 
| the bird put its head out. 


The wheelman was not the sort of person to 
make up such a story, but the engineer could 








| Roose elieve him, and asked to be called the 
| next time that the wheelman saw the bear laying | 
plans fora chicken dinner. Whether the engineer | 
was in bed or not, Lala used to sleep not far from 
him on a mat by the YY oyee door. One night | 
the wheelman called the engineer up, and he ac- | 
tually saw the bear drop a piece of bread in the | 
trough. He stood ready to cuff Lala if he touched | 
a fowl, but the bear was too quick for him, and 
| the very moment a hen put her head through the 
bars, the bear whipped her clean through. 5 

The engineer never gave Lala meat, but some 
one fed him once or twice on “bully beef,” and 
| that seemed to make him restive. He never really 

bit anybody, but the engineer felt it was safest to 

get rid of the beast. e got off one day at the 
village near the defile, took the bear a mile and a | 
half away into the jungle, and “lost” him. 

Soon after, the villagers petitioned the engineer 
to take the bear on board again. It seemed that 
Lala haunted the village and stole chickens per- 
sistently. So there was nothing for it but to take 
him on rd the steamer again. Then the engi- 
neer gave him to the Rangoon Zoo. 

It was months afterward that he went to see Lala. 
He took with him a retriever, which had been the 
bear’s chum and playfellow. When he asked 
about Lala, they said he had got very wild, and 
would not take his food. I give the rest of the 
story in the engineer’s own words: ; 

“They were just going to give him rations, so I 





The irritable areas in | 


| used often to tell the story as follows: 


| Independence beyond the fact that we had got the 
| worst of it. 


We are growing more careful; but a | 


It is a} 


“Hand me my checked apron, | 


| “TA THER,” said little Ruth, appealingly, “why 


| money to take care of my little girl and her 
| mother, and I can’t get enough work todo here at 


| have seen a sign out, ‘Man Wanted,’ 


“You go and wote.” | grocery-store this very morning.” 


said, ‘Give me the food, and I’ll go into the cage 
myself.’ I took the retriever in with me, and I'll 
never 4i- the way that bear looked at me as 
long as Llive. The poor thing just stood - and 
put his forepaws on my chest, and looked into 
my eyes as much as to say, ‘Is this what you’ve 
done to me?’ No. I'll never keep a wild animal 
again.” 
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WHEN LORD WOLSELEY WAS CAUGHT. 


HE late field-marshal, Lord Wolseley, was a 

well-read soldier as well as an able one; but 
on his first visit to Boston, some fifty years ago, 
he was‘neatly caught when he tried to conceal his 
ignorance of American history. Being naturally 
honest, in spite of that harmless bit of pretense, 
he could appreciate his own diseomfiture, and he 


As we steamed into Boston harbor, a New Eng- 
land gentleman explained to me the points of in- 
terest in the surrounding scenery. Up to that 
time I had never read any good work upon the 
War of the Revolution. In those days few Eng- 
lishmen knew much about the American War of 


it. I had, of course, heard of Bunker | 
Hill, and in a vague way, I had imagined it was 
one of the victories that our old colonists had won 
over us. When my American friend, therefore 
waved his hand solemnly toward the hill an 

called my attention to the monument upon it, I, 
not wishing to show my ignorance of American 
history, said with a sigh that was intended to 
express my sorrow for our defeat upon that his- 
toric occasion: 

“Ah, that was a dreadful disaster for us!” 

In an instant I realized how absolutely I had 
put my foot in it, for he replied, ag 

“I beg your pardon, sir, Bunker Hill was a vic- 
tory for the English.” 

I have never felt more completely “‘shut up” in 
my life! May I venture to hope that the English 
boys of ty | are better instructed in American 
history than they were in the days when I was a 
schoo +! and wore a jacket, and was not allowed 
pockets in my trousers lest I should keep my 
nands in them! 
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A DISTANT PROSPECT. 


HE tourist traveling in the western part of 

Ireland was trying to have some fun at the 
expense of a native of the country. The result of 
his attempt is told in the Sketch. 


“You have a — fine view from here, my 
friend,” said the tourist. 

“Aye,” replied the guide, “we can sometimes 
see a long way.” 

“Ah, I suppose you can see America when it’s | 
clear ?” c 

“Farther than that,’ replied the guide, without | 
a smile. 

“What?” 

“Yes; if you will just wait a while, you’ll see the 
moon.” 
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MAN WANTED. 


don’t you stay at home to work as other little 
girls’ fathers do?” 


Father, who, as the business manager of a 
reat corporation, has to travel extensively, smiled 
ondly at his little daughter. ‘“I’d love to, Ruth,” 
he answered, “but you see I have to earn a lot of 


home. 

“© father,” cried Ruth, reprovingly, “I don’t 
believe you’ve ever tried hard enou hi Why, I 
ots and lots 


of times. There was one over in front of our 











Every call of the open is a call to 


KODAK 


Illustrated catalogue at your dealers, or by mail. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuestTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 


HAT IS IT? This ingen- 

ious, useful, and at all 

times startling Flash- 
Light weighs but 4 ounces, is 
made of metal, and in shape and 
appearance resembles an Auto- 
matic Revolver. The ‘‘ maga- 
zine’’ or handle has space for 
the battery, and the muzzle 
contains a brilliant tungsten 
lamp. The pulling of the trig- 
ger makes the necessary contact 
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THE OFFER 


This Automatic Revolver Flash- 
Light will be given, post-paid, 
to any mpanion subscriber 

sends us one new solicited 
subscription for The Youth’s Compan.on. 









Price of Automatic Revolver Light r > mee - 
$1.50, post-paid. Our Premium Conditions, for lighting. A sliding device 
given in The Companion of Oct. 24th, locks the trigger, and causes 






page 590, should strictly observed. 






the light to show continuously 
until released. By reason of its 
compact size, only four inches 
long, the Flash-Light may be easily carried in the pocket or in a bag, 
ready for instant use. It so closely resembles a Revolver that a per- 
sistent tramp would instantly lose his courage. The Flash-Light is 
equally useful for men, women, boys and girls. 


The American Eagle Kite 


HE American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed in the 
semblance of an eagle and mounted on a light wood frame. 
Opened for flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip of wings; 
folded, it makes a compact roll 3 feet long, about the size of a folded 
umbrella. It is very convenient for carrying on picnics, excursions, 
pleasure trips into the country, etc. 
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__:The ease with which this Kite goes up is remarkable. It is not necessary to run 
with it except in a very light wind. Ordinarily it rises easily and quickly from the 
hand thousands of feet in the air. At the Aeronautical Observatory at Lindenburg, 
Germany, six American Eagle Kites strungjtogether with wire went to a height of 
21,000 feet (over four miles), carrying instruments for recording altitude, tempera- 
ture and wind velocity. The inventor of the Kite, some time ago, won a beautiful 
gold-lined silver cup, the first prize in a kite-flying contest in which there were 
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over five hundred contestants. KH! 
THE OFFER, Th*Kite willbe siven, postpaid a 


to any Companion subscriber who 
sends us one new solicited subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion. The Kite will be sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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. Strengthen the Nerves 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water makes an in- 
vigorating, refreshing delicious beverage. (Adv. 
SS 











108 all diff. , 'ransvaal.Servia, Brazil .Peru,CaveG H.Mex. 
Finel: 


LS Natal, Java, ‘etc.,and Album Se. 1000 Oc. 65 
SS difttU.S..25¢.1000hingesBe. Agts. wtd.50' - ListFree. Ibuy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.St.Louis,Mo. 





FREAK 
| FISH POST-CARDS 


RICHEST THING OUT. High 
le color work, enameled. 
ell like hot cakes. 15 de- 
signs for 15c., 5 sets for 50c., 
a sets for #1. 00, post-paid. 
der Cogg and sell DN. 
LFO 
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JOHN WILCOX, 6 Main Gerest, M 
what Medical knowledge and skill 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. TO 
Best bait ever used for attracting 
spe a ay wll wanted. 


ASTHMA CuRED 
AT 
are doing now for Asthma. We 
P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. ST. A Y 
or Trot ee “ie 5-4 Sait nen 
all kinds of fish. Write for Brice 
. GREGOR 


YOU WANT TO KNOW 
HOME 
want to tell you. Write for a free 
Hay-Fever cureo 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
list eee: and get a box to hel 
St. oe Mo. 


Dept. 111 


Pearly White Teeth 
outh 


and Clean. Healthy Gums and M 


The daily use of this preparation polishes 
the teeth, while its fragrant, antiseptic 
foam Teaches every part Lovers past ef the the mouth 


ARNICA 


comes in a handy metal box Aw 
—nothing to break or spill \ 
—25e at your druggist—or 
sent direct. 


“Use 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap 
and your teeth 
will look better 
—last longer.’ 
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A COMMISSION DECLINED. 


HE dismay among European connoisseurs and 

the exultation among the connoisseurs of our 
own country at the news that the late Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s marvelous collection of art treasures is 
to be brought to America emphasizes anew the 
progress we have made since the day when the 
rich American buying pictures was the favorite 
butt of caricaturist and comic writer, both at home 
and abroad. Most of the fun was fair fun, for 
when the newly rich of Porktown and Bloody 
Gulch, the ranch, the mine, and the stock-yard, 
first began to think their great houses must be 
furnished with pictures along with plush, and 
statues along with steam heat, their ignorance was 
often colossal. 


A marine artist of distinction used to relate how 
one such rich man once came to him to order a 
picture. He first Pn = al round the big, bare 
studio with uneasy disdain, apparently in doubt if 
an artist who amounted to anything would be 
found in such a place. 

“Queer quarters you got here,” he bega 
“Howsomever, that ain’t my business. My sd 
ness is buyin’ a picture. Now I know just what 
I want,— always do know just what I want,—and 
folks tell me you’re the man to paint it forme. I 
want a good, big picture, big enough to fill a wall, 
with a big ‘gilt rame all round it, and the sea 
inside, with a rocky point runnin’ out, and me and 
Ji immy standin’ on it, life-size, fishin’, and Ji immy 
just haulin’ in a big ‘fish. Jimmy, pore kid, he’s 
never reelly had no luck fishin’ anywheres he’s 
= from puddles to the Big Pond; but that ain’t 

reason he shouldn’t in a picture. It’s for his 
birthday, and he’ll be tickled to death when he 
sees himself with a big one squirmin’ on his hook, 

and nateral. Then I want —’ 

“Hold on!” The artist succeeded in getting in 
a word 4 last. “Sorry, but I can’t doit. It’s not 


in 
aWhy no not?’ demanded the millionaire. “You 
_ i sea Lm don’t ye?’ 


“And 

“Ve 

“Well, then! All I want is sea, and folks, and 
a fish, and V’ll pay — own price. How’s a ‘hun- 
dred dollars a yard ?” 

“T don’t sell my 
explained, dryly, 
nearer a thousan 

“Pretty steep, but I'll take ye up,” was the 
prompt reply. “‘A thousand a yard. That’s set- 


= 
= * 


paint folks, don’t ye?” 


work by the yard,’ the artist 
‘and if I did, it would cost you 


It was not, however, for the commission was 
persistently declined, to the indignant amazement 
of this munificent patron of the arts. 
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AN APPLE OF PEACE. 


N the old dueling days critics were sometimes 
compelled, figuratively, to eat their words; far 














In Baby’s Layette 


be sure to include a number of pairs of 






Pants for Infants 


They are important to the child’s 
comfort as well as to insure clean- 
liness and dry outer clothing. 


OMO pants are more guetoreite 


anteed moisture-proof, 
no rubber. 


Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c to $1.00 


OMO Bibs, moisture-proof, with or without 
pockets, 15c to 50c. 

OMO Sanitary Sheeting. OMO Crib Sheets. 
Sold by good dealers everywhere. If you do not 
Jind them, write to 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 

56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 


“RANGER BICYCLES 


a 
guards,im pedals, 
motor style eddies. ba bars and grips, 
and ot ctive features 
by no other bicycle. 


ut contain 
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Ranger” bicycie. you L | 


Not a cent cost 
do not wish to keep it after riding it Pes 10 days and 


nd low bit 
. prepaid, for your 
we thentabetetn nicuoceene 


not. 
iGTORY PRICES per-esiea Our great at qutput, 
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RIDER R AGENTS W WANTED 
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at once for our 

and a remarkab! a Re osition we 

will make you on the first 1913 modes to your town. 

rear wheels with coaster bi , inner tubes, 

lam: cyclometers, parts, sapeaes and every- 

thing in the bicycie line at half usual prices. Do not 

wai jay for large catalog containing a great 

= of interesti ing. = ah wlerere, sptonuntion. It only 
its @ postal to g 


MEAD CYCLE: 0., 1, Dept. We 50, CHICAGO 
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more satisfactory was the vindication that one 
criticized person achieved when she ate the object 
of criticism. 


The story, recently retold in a Parisian journal, 
relates that when the furor for modeling wax 
flowers and fruit was at its height, a certain fair 
and fashionable countess attained so much skill 
in the art, t the other women of her circle 
became envious. Anadmirer of the countess and a 
suitor of her most spiteful detractor were involved 
| in the quarrel, and a challenge ensued; but the 
countess learned of the comin encounter, and had 
no mind that her talent should be championed at 
the cost of blood-letting. 

The day before the duel, in a company that 
| ineluded the prospective combatants and her 
envious rival, she displayed a beautiful apple. 

“Behold a chef-d’euvre!” she cried, proudly. 

“Ladies, you cannot criticize that! Nature her- 
self never produced a finer.” 
| It was examined and admired, but soon the 
| envious discovered flaws. One complained of the 
| texture, which did not really resemble the skin of 

a fruit; “another, of the too precisely globular form ; 
| another, of the too evenly shaded colors. Finally 
| the countess’s enemy gave her verdict with a shrug 
and a smile. 
“Indeed, my dear, a ow fruit enough,” she 
conceded, “put if you ask me A Ste imitation, 
| with nothing of the indescriba illusive some- 
oo by which art suggests the actual work of 
nature.’ 

The countess then turned inquiringly to her 
critic’s suitor, who declared that he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to agree with madame’s opinion. 
Still smiling, the countess broke the apple in 
halves, offered half to her parrot squawking for it 
in his gilded cage, and eae nibbled the other 
half herself. It was a real 

“Doubtless, monsieur,” ome remarked, sweetly 
as the laughter subsided, “you will ‘still fee 
oa ed to agree with madame when she admits 

er estimate of an artist’s skill may sometimes 
be pont 
As there was no excuse pe: a duel after the lady 
and her champion had both , the seconds 
of the two impetuous eotemnen saw to it that 
| they became reconcil For once the apple of 
discord had proved also the apple of peace. 
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HIS MISTRESS’S VOICE. 


8S the following story, told in the Spectator, 
will show, the use of the telephone is not con- 
fined to human beings. 


A lady took her little brown coche coeniet with 
her to call on a friend who lived a mile or so 
away. When she left, she quite fore ‘ot the dog, 

and as soon as her friend discovered im, she d id 
all she could to make him leave, without success. 

Some hours and he was still there. So 
she telephoned to his mistress to let her know his 
whereabouts. “Bring him to the telephone,” said 
she. One of the boys held him, while another put 
the receiver to the dog’s ear. 

Then his mistress whistle -d, and called, ‘‘Come 
home at once, Paddy Immediately he wriggled 
| out of the boy’s no Ay valed to the door, barking 
t~ get =. and shortly afterward arrived, pant- 
ng, al 
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POOR, MAD WORDSWORTH. 


ETS, like prophets, are often without honor 

in their own country. In illustration of the 
| point, the Montgomery Journal cites an amusing 
story of Wordsworth: 


The great t was in the habit of reciting his 

etry aloud as he took his lonely walks alon 
he lanes and byways of the little Westmorelanc 
| village of. Rydal. Thus he polished and elab- 
| orated his lines; and thus, too, he got the reputa- 
tion among the Rydal Lake folk of being a bit daft. 

“Well, John, what’s the news?’ Hartley Cole- 
ridge, who also lived in Rydal, once asked an old 
stone- breaker by the lake shore. 

“Why, naught varra partickler,” the stone- 
breaker replied, “only old Wordsworth’s broken 
loose again.” 


Stamford Preparatory School, **emfor*: 








PROMOTE 
HAIR GROWTH 


Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether 
you have in mind one for boys or 
girls, and if you have any preference 
as to its location. 
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ef &X 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, s ( 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. NSS | 








Fifty minutes from New York. An ideal home school on cottage 
plan—only five boys in each house. Exceptionally strong faculty 

Certificate admits to leading colleges without examination. Special 
attention given to physical development of each boy. Splendid 
athletic field. References required. Alfred C. Robjent, Director. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY “asco 





Rated Class A. United States War Department. Ac- 
credited to Universities. An ideal homeschool. All ath- 
letics. Offers unusual educational advantages. Teacher 


for every ten boys. COL. W. S. KOHR, Pres. 


KINDERCARTEN TRAINING 


Miss B. E.Montgomery, Principal. Courses in Ober- 
lin Coileee os R.. practise kindergartens. 
20th year begins ember 24,1913. For Cata- 
e address See's OBERL IN KINDERGARTEN 
A SATION, Drawer 8, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Grand River Institute. 


Thorough work, home surr di ideal locati 
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And Cuticura Ointment. 





. . 
academic, commercial, music, art, manual training h d h f - 
courses. ard, room and tuition only $17 T ey Oo muc or irl 
per year. Large endowment makes this possible. 


Address, Principal Hamblin, Austinburg, Ohio. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


men and young women find here a homelike 
ana ere, thorough and efficient — in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school | 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


JE ne Sam ‘Ss A M M E & 
pant school ' 


1 you get my large FREE book and special rate. Largest and 
cost school in the world curing by versie y method. Write today. 
North-Western School, Inc. poet Millard, Pres., 

933 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


tated, itching scalps, 
dandruff and dry, thin 
and falling hair, and do 
it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address “‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

a@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 






























Boys—get this Automobile 
Safety Tread for your Bicycle 


Here is just what you have always wanted—a Bicycle 
Tire that won’t skid on wet pavements, oiled roads or when you 
make quick turns—that is hard to puncture, and easy riding. 


Diamond 


Saf bed e 
(Squecses) Tread Bicycle Tires 


“It’s red and oil-resisting”’ 


Diamond Bicycle Tires are made to wear, honestly built, 
strong, and will stand hard knocks. Write today for Diamond 
Bicycle Tire book—FREE. See that the name *‘Diamond’’ is 
stamped on each Bicycle Tire you buy—you can get them from 























If your Dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we will send them by Parcel 
Post prepaid anywhere in the United States (East of the Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 








FULL AND 
HALF SIZE PIECES 


Made by THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
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CONLIN EEN, 


A WATCH WITH STANLEY. 


HEN the late Melton. Prior, correspondent 

for the Illustrated London News, went on 
his first campaign to the Ashanti War, one of the 
first friends he made on landing in Africa was 
the explorer, Henry M. Stanley. Together they 
made the march from Sierra Leone to the scene 
of the fighting. On the way an incident occurred 
that Prior, in his “Campaigns of a War Corre- 
spondent,” calls “amusing,” although, as he adds, 
it might easily have had a serious ending. 


One of Stanley’s native servants quarreled with 
one of mine; they both were arrested and brought 
to us with instructions from the provost marshal 
that we were to give them three dozen strokes 
with the cane; failing that, they were to be sent 
to the camp whipping-post. From our knowledge 
of the way a “cat” can be administered by a blue- 
jacket, we decided that if we wanted these boys 
to continue the march with us, we had better do 
the thrashing ourselves. 

Stanley’s servant was tied to a stake, and then 
before al the correspondents’ servants my com- 
panion delivered the three dozen strokes on the 
man’s bare back. But when it came my turn, I 
felt that I could not do it, and turning to Stanley, 
I asked him if he would carry out the sentence 
for me. 

Stanley undertook the job, and by accident gave 
the poor boy five more cuts than he had admin- 
istered to his own servant. Upon being released, 
the native sprang up, his black face distorted with 
rage, and declared that his own master should 
have thrashed him, and with oaths and menaces 
swore he would have both our lives. He then 
rushed off into the forest, and although men were 
sent in pursuit, they could not overtake him. 

Evening came on, and Stanley declared that no 
doubt the boy would try to kill us both, and that 
we had better take turns sitting up, revolver in 
hand. I took the first three hours, and perched 
on the edge of my bed in mortal funk, keeping as 
far away as possible from the sides of the tent, 
through which I knew a long knife could easily be 
thrust. The extraordinary noises e by beasts 
and birds in the African forest quite prevented 
me from hearing the tread of any one approach- 
ing. Both inside the tent and outside it was as 
black as ink, and it seemed hours and hours before 
the time arrived for me to wake my companion. 
At last it came, and after much shaking and yell- 
ing, I succeeded in making Stanley sit up and 
realize the situation. 

“All right, Prior,” said he at last; ‘‘you lie down 
now, and I’ll keep watch.” 

But I could not sleep a wink. Over and over 
I rolled, until at last something or somebody 
stumbled against the ropes outside, making the 
whole tent shake and _ tremble. ith my _ hair 
standing on end, I felt that*my would-be murderer 
had gone and in a whisper I told Stanley to look 
out find fire. ‘The man’s there,” I said. The 
only reply I received was, I thought, a groan of 
agony, and I felt sure that Stanley had been the 
first victim. : 

Half-mad with terror, I jumped out of bed, and 
threw myself across his body. “Stanley, old chap, 
are you alive?” I cried; and the ror this time 
came in the form of a terrible snore! e€ was not 
dead, but fast asleep, and the revolver had fallen 
tothe ground. Fortunately, we were left in peace 
the rest of the night; otherwise I should certainly 
not have owed my life to the pos explorer. 

About two days afterward the would-be mur- 
derer was found in a starving condition, Stanley 
insisted on ir! making an example of him, and so 
I compelled the boy to go down on his knees, and 
informed him that he had five minutes in which 
to say his prayers before I biew his brains out. 
Whereupon the poor little wretch put his face to 
the ground, and poxig=y foot in his hand, pressed 
it to the top of his head as a sign that he was sorry, 
and would ever afterward be faithful tome. Stan- 
ley, soomg this, said, “It is all right, Prior; that 
boy will be as g as gold now.” And sure 
enough, he proved the most faithful servant I had 
out of eighteen. 


* © 


FRANKLIN TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


peter Franklin was a wit as well as a 
philosopher. His daughter once wrote him to 
send her from Paris some lace and feathers, which 
extravagance on her part, he says, “disgusted me 
as much as if you had put salt into my straw- 
berries.” And he adds: 


“As you say you should ‘have great pride in 
wearing anything I send, and showing it as your 
father’s taste,’ I must avoid the onary of 
doing that with either lace or feathers. If you 
wear your cambric ruffles as I do, and take care 
not to mend the holes, they will come in time to 
be lace; and feathers, my dear girl, may be had in 
America from every cock’s tail.” 

In another letter, beginning “‘My Dear Sally,” 
he —_ “The clay medallion of me you say you 
gave to Mr. Hopkinson was the first of the kind 
made in France. A variety of others have been 
made since of different sizes, some to be set in the 
lids of snuff-boxes, and some so small as to be 
worn in rings; and the number sold is incredible. 
These, with the pictures, busts, and prints, of | 
which copies upon copies are spread everywhere, | 
have made your father’s face as well known as | 
that of the moon; so that he durst not do anything | 
that would oblige him to run away, as his phiz | 
would discover him wherever he should venture | 
to show it. It is said by learned etymologists that 
the name doll, for the images children play with, | 
is derived from the word idol. From the number 
of dolls now made of him, he may be truly said, in 
that sense, to be i-doll-ized in this country.” 





* © 


OF TWO EVILS. 


HE little boy in this story from Touche a Tout 

was evidently a firm believer in the old adage, 
“Of two evils choose the less.” Turning a corner 
at full speed, he collided with the minister. 


“Where are you running to, my little man?’ 
asked the minister, when he had regained his 
breath. 
“Home!” panted the boy. ‘‘Ma’s going to spank 
me.” 
“What!” gasped the astonished minister. ‘Are 
you eager to have your mother spank you that you 
run home so fast?” 

“No,” shouted the boy over his shoulder as he 
resumed his homeward flight, “but if I don’t get 
there before pa, he’ll do it!” 


* © 


DID NOT MATTER TO HIM. 


HE good Samaritan was taking his constitu- 
tional walk in the country, says Harper’s 
Magazine, when he saw Tim Conners, the man of | 
all work from a neighboring farm, approaching in 
the distance. 
“Don’t ey know better than to drive that poor 
horse up-hill so fast?” asked the Samaritan. 
“Up-hill, is it?” said Tim, with a wise smile. 
“Q begorra, what’s the difference? The nag’s | 
blind, and he can’t see it.” 





| the future. 




















An impromptu dance with 
a Victor-Victrola 
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$10 to $500. 





Take a Victrola with you Nh 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or seashore for 
the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, you'll be glad of 
the companionship of the Victrola. 


This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera artists, 
the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest comedians— 
to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide music for your 
dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 


And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 
and give you a delightful ‘‘ vacation’ 


b] 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play your favorite music and demonstrate the Victrola to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 














Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


right at home. 
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BEGAN YOUNG 
HAD “COFFEE NERVES” FROM YOUTH. 


“When very young I began using coffee and 
continued up to the last six months,” writes a 
Texas girl. 

“I had been exceedingly nervous, thin and very 
sallow. After quitting coffee and drinking Postum 
about a month my nervousness disappeared and 
has never returned. This is the more remarkable 
as I am a Primary teacher and have kept right on 
with my work. 

**My complexion now is clear and rosy, my skin 
soft and smooth. As a good complexion was 
something I had greatly desired, I feel amply 
repaid even though this were the only benefit 
derived from drinking Postum. 

“Before beginning its use I had suffered greatly 
from indigestion and headache; these troubles 
are now unknown. 

“I changed from coffee to Postum without the 
slightest inconvenience, did not even have a head- 
ache. Have known coffee drinkers, who were 
visiting me, to use Postum a week without being 
aware that they were not drinking coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for booklet, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling but is 
prepared instantly by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in an ordinary cup of hot water, which makes it 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some people who 
like strong things put in a heaping spoonful and 
temper it with a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount that 
pleases your palate and have it served that way in 
“There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum. 
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machines have bal 
ments. 
each machine. 
only the HIGHEST QUALIT 





charge is made for use during the trial. 


YOU WILL HAVE NO FREIGHT TO PAY. 


We pay all freight charges on shipment of sew- 
to any point east of Colorado; also 
‘arther west for a small extra charge. 
This Free Delivery Offer has saved thousands 
of dollars for New Companion purchasers. 
There will be absolutely no extra cost to you 
after paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 


will surprise you. As origi- 
OUR LOW PRICES nators of the one * profit, 
factory-to-home system over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the purchase 
of.a high-grade family sewing machine 
the same time send you a machine that you 
will be proud to own and show to your friends. 


How all this is accom- 
HOW TO FIND OUT. lished can best be told 


in our new Illustrated Booklet, which is sent 
free to any inquirer. To get this information 
write to Sewing Machine Department, Perry 
Mason Company, Boston, Mass., stating that 
you will be interested to receive further partic. 
ulars concerning. the New Companion Sewing 
e. If a New Companion has not been 
sent into your town, ask for our Special Intro- 
duetory Price. 
IN JUSTICE TO YOURSELF send to-day for 
our Descriptive let. A post-card will bring tt by 
return matl. Write to Sewing Machine Department. 








NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


E offer nine nieh-qrode spies, including ROTARY and OSCILLATING types. Our 
‘ull bearings, automatic drop-head and lift, quartered - oak 


cabinet work, automatic and self-regulating tensions, and all 


: 





other latest improve- 





A full set of finest attachments and 
Our factories are among the best equipped in the country, and we produce 

Y of family sewing machines. Th 

recommended and used in tens of thousands of homes throughout the country. 

machine is FULLY WARRANTED by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 

THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL. Every New Companion Sewing Machine is sold subject to pur- 

chaser’s approval. We allow you to try the machine in your home 
for three months, so that you may test it to your own satisfaction. If for any reason you 


to keep the machine, we will take it back at our expense and refund your entire remittance. No 
lling to make this liberal agreement because 


We are 
of our great confidence in the New Companion. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
esosoocosooossooessooesosooososoossosessosoososossossss 


ries is d in the equipment of 


e New Companion is 


‘0 not wish 


Showing Machine closed for use 
as a stand or table. 
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WAS a boy of sixteen when Miss Lucy 

Peckham came to board at our house as 

teacher of the country school I attended 
during the winter term. 

Miss Lucy was unlike any other teacher we 
had ever had. The others, as far back as I 
could remember, had been elderly, acrid, plain- 
featured women, with now and then a man who 
always had more or less trouble with the boys. 

Miss Lucy was a very pretty and well-dressed 


girl of twenty-one, fully fifteen years younger | don’t you? Very well. 





with manifest regret that he said, ‘*Wrong. 
Your turn, Miss Peckham.’’ 

All of Number 6 hoped Miss Peckham would 
miss it, too; but she spelled it without the 
least hesitation, and Number 5 shrieked and 
applauded. When the applause had died away, 
Miss Sharpe rose to her feet, and facing us all, 
said sharply: 

‘*You think you’re very smart, don’t you? 
And you think you have a very smart teacher, 
Now I’ll give out a 


than any teacher we had ever had for the | spelling-school at my schoolhouse for next 


winter term. 
expressed some doubt as to her ability to 
manage the school. 


**T know that she’s young in years,’’ said | Peckham dismissed the school. 


I remember that my mother | 


Friday night, and we’ll see who comes out 
best there. ’’ 

Everybody applauded at this, and then Miss 
She stood at 


father, who was the director of the district, | the door with a friendly good night to all, and 


‘*but it seemed to me that hers was a case of 
an old head on a pair of young shoulders. ’’ 
The end of it was that Miss Lucy was 


engaged to teach the school, but it is not with 


her successful career as a teacher that this | 
story has to do. Suffice it to say, we never | 
had a teacher at our house whom we liked so | 
much. She was bright and cheerful, and 
brought sunshine into the house. 


Miss Peckham had taught our school four | 
weeks when the pupils persuaded her to have | 


a spelling-school. The night set for it hap- 
pened to be clear and cold, with just enough 
snow to give us the first good sleighing of the 
winter. That brought out a large crowd. 

The school district adjoining ours was called 
District Number 6, and ours was District 
Number 5. When we had a spelling-school, 
Number 6 would come over in a body and try 
to ‘‘spell us down.’’ Sometimes they suc- 
ceeded, but not always. When Number 6 
announced a spelling-match, we would go over 
and spell against that school. 

The teacher at Number 6 during that winter 
was Miss Elvira Sharpe, a tall, angular woman, 
of masculine appearance. She ruled with a 
rod of hickory and a will of iron. 

Miss Elvira was fully twice the age of our 
teacher, and her acrid nature had robbed her 
of any beauty she may have had in her younger 
days. 


for it—a fact that caused her to regard Miss 
Peckham with considerable disfavor. 

I got out a very neat little cutter on the night 
of our spelling-school, and Miss Lucey and I 
started out across the wide, smooth prairie to 
the schoolhouse. Early as it was when we 
reached the house, there were a number of 
sleighs hitched to the fence, and the building 
was well-filled. 

‘*We’re going to spell your school clean out 
of sight to-night, see if we don’t!’’ said one of 
the Number 6 boys, as I entered the building. 
‘*Miss Sharpe is dead set on it, and we haven’t 
done much but spell ever since we heard you 
were to have this spelling-bee. Your pretty 
little teacher. will have to spread herself if she 
don’t want our teacher to beat her all holler. ’’ 

“*T guess Miss Peckham can take care of 
herself when it comes to spelling against Miss 
Sharpe or any one else,’’ I retorted, although 
I had no knowledge of what Miss Peckham’s 
proficiency in spelling might be. 

The school was called to order soon after our 
arrival, and Sam Harlow of Number 6 and I 
chose sides. Sam got first choice, and of course 
picked Miss Sharpe, and I chose Miss Peckham. 

Miss Peckham did not want to spell at all, 
and I doubt whether she would have done so 
had not Miss Sharpe been guilty of a distinct 


sneer and a little snort of contempt when Miss | 
| for you,’’ Miss Sharpe said to Miss Lucy. ‘‘I 


Peckham asked to be excused. But at that, 
she quietly took her place by my side, and Sam 
and I went on choosing until every person in 


| lady passed out. 


She had been an unsuccessful applicant | 
for our school before Miss Peckham applied | 





she offered her hand to Miss Sharpe as that 
Miss Sharpe affected not to 
see the outstretched hand, and paid no heed 
to the kindly good night. 

Miss Lucy and I stayed some time after the 
| others had gone, putting out the lights, cover- 
ing the fire, and putting the room to rights. 
When we finally got into the cutter, she said: 

‘It’s such a lovely night for a ride, Jerry, 
and it’s only a little after nine. Let’s go home 
by the river road.’’ 


We had gone about a mile when we overtook 


a woman trying to limp along with the aid of | 
a stout stick. She hailed me while I was 
drawing rein, and we recognized the voice of 
Miss Elvira Sharpe; but there was a keen note | 
of pain in it now. } 

‘‘Wait a minute, whoever you are,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I slipped and fell, and I’ve sprained | 
my right ankle dreadfully, and I’m most | 
frozen. Do carry me to Mr. Hooper’s, where | 
I board. It’s the third house from here, and | 
I—O dear, dear!’’ 

Miss Lucy was out of the sleigh and at Miss 
Sharpe’s side. 

‘*The poor woman has fainted with the pain, 
Jerry,’’ she said. 
Miss Sharpe never knew who brought her | 
home until after Mr. Hooper and his hired | 
man and I had carried her into the house, and | 
Miss Lucy was bandaging and working over | 

her frightfully swollen ankle. 

‘*That’s a mighty neat bit o’ bandaging, ’’ 
said Mr. Hooper, admiringly. ‘‘Mighty few | 
girls could do that, miss. ’’ 

‘*They could if they had been taught how | 
as a part of their general education,’’ replied 
Miss Lucy. 

At this moment Miss Sharpe broke into | 
lamentations about her school. 

‘**Tt’ll likely be two or three weeks before I 
«an go back, and I suppose the director will 
want me to give up and let him get a new 
teacher, and I need the money so much; you 
don’t any of you know how much.’’ 

Suddenly Miss Peckham said brightly: 

“IT know just what we can do. The two 
schoolhouses are only a mile apart, so why 
can’t they be combined for a couple of weeks, 
and I’ll teach both of them. I’ll do it if the 
directors will agree to it.’’ 

Father agreed to that, and so did the director | 
of Number 6, to Miss Sharpe’s great delight, | 
and the plan worked beautifully. 

Great was Miss Sharpe’s surprise and grati- | 
tude when Miss Lucy positively refused to take | 
payment for teaching the pupils of Number 6, | | 
but insisted upon the director’s paying Miss | 
Sharpe her wages in full for that month. | 

‘*It was but little extra work, ’’ declared Miss | 
Peckham, ‘‘and we really enjoyed it.’’ 

“ll own up that I wouldn’t have done it | 








wouldn’t at that time, but I’d do anything for | 


| you now. Ill be so glad if ever I’m able to | 


the room who would take part had been chosen. | | show you how truly grateful Iam. You’ve | 


Mr. Garner, a robust elderly man, with a/ 


| taught me a good many things while you were | 


loud, strong voice, pronounced the words. He | teaching my pupils. ’’ 


was evidently eager to see how the contest 
would end, for he began with words so hard | 
to spell that more than half the contestants on 
both sides missed the first one given. 


’ left Miss Peckham and Miss Sharpe at the | 


head of the two ‘lines of spellers; and Miss | 


Sharpe ‘‘stiffened,’’ as some of the boys | 
afterward, when this occurred. 


She ‘‘stiffened’’? more when at the end of | 
twenty minutes she and Miss Peckham were | 


it, ° 
Sam and I both missed *‘ignoscible,’’ which 


The proposed spelling-match never came off. | 

“‘T wouldn’t spell Miss Peckham down 
| now, ”? said Miss Sharpe when spoken to about 
‘if I could; no, I wouldn’t.’’ 


* © | 


TRUE THRIFT. 


CERTAIN millionaire, who owes his 
fortune to his thrift and economy, tells 
this story of a bookkeeper to illustrate 


the only ones left standing. There was no | the way in which those qualities work to the 


that 

Miss Sharpe looked confident and boldly 
defiant, while Miss Peckham spelled calmly 
and quietly, without showing warmth or any 
special interest in the result. Mr. Garner had 
given out all the ‘‘stunners’’ and ‘‘stump- 
ers’’ in the spelling-book, and laying it aside, 
he opened the big dictionary, and began giving 
out words never before pronounced in that 
schoolroom. We watched the result with bated 
breath. . 

** Phaseolus !’? roared Mr. Garner. 

Miss Sharpe pursed up her thin lips, half- 
closed her eyes, hesitated a minute, and spelled 
the last syllable ‘‘l-o-u-s.’’ 

Mr. Garner lived in Number 6, and it was 


more whispering or giggling in the room after | advantage of their possessor : 
occurred. 


**T once made up my mind,’’ said the book- 
keeper, ‘‘that I would become the owner of a 
gold watch. I saved up the money for it in 
this way: When I felt like eating a fifty-cent 
luncheon, I ate a twenty-five-cent one instead, 
and put the other quarter aside for my watch 
fund. You will hardly believe it, but in less 
than six months I had saved money enough 
to purchase the watch. ’’ 

‘*But you don’t seem to have bought it,’’ 
objected his friend. 

**Well, no. When I found how easily I could 
get along without fifty-cent luncheons, I con- 
cluded I could get along without the gold 


| watch, and the watch fund is growing into a 
| house-and-lot fund now. ’’ | 








Buy a Tent — Cheap Now. 


450 second-hand, 8-ounce duck wall Tents. 
Slightly used. Nearly as good as new, 
at wonderful bargain prices. 


7x9 Tent only $6.70 


Other sizes correspondingly low. If you have 
any desire for a Tent, take advaritage of this 
unusual o pportunity and get it now. Send for 
folder giving prices of other sizes, also specially 
low prices on new duck Tents, all sizes. 

Don't forget that we sell all kinds of building 
materials and roofing at wholesale prices. 
Save money by buying direct from the mill. 
No middleman's profit. Our large catalogue, the 
great building material price regulator,sent free. 


— LUMBER & ony co., 


Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

























The Best Substitute 
for Coffee. 


Made by an original process of 
roasting and preparing wheat that 
produces a beverage that for rich- 
ness of color and delicacy of flavor 
rivals the finest coffee. Containing 
as it does all the nutritive proper- 
ties of the finest hard wheat, Old 
Grist Mill is not only itself 


Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated, 


but it aids digestion, stead- 

ies the nerves, and exercises 

a regulating influence over 

the entire system. Try it 

for a week and note its ben- 
eficial effect. 

Sold by grocers everywhere in 

1-1b. packages like this 
—never in bulk. 





To prepare, boil hard 
5 minutes. 








POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 














So Many New England Housewives 
Nowadays Use 


HATCHET BRAND 


Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


that our seven factories are kept busy 
supplying the demand. There were 


7,000,000 Cans Sold During 1912 


in the New England States alone. 1913 will 
see this proud record broken and passed. 
Your grocer and provision dealer will supply 
you with HATCHET brand. Our trade- 
mark—on every can—protects you from infe- 
rior goods. Are you using this high-quality, 
reasonably-priced brand in your home? 


THE TWITCHELL-CHAMPLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. Portland, Me. 






There you are! 
Plenty of hot or 
cold water ready 
for bath, kitchen 
work, washing 
or fire! You may 
have water as handy and convenient as 
your city friends. You can enjoy the 
same freedom as they from lugging 
and wrestling with pails and _ back- 
breaking tubs. We know from re- 
peated tests that a 


BS poucLas B@ 
PNEUTANK SYSTEM 


Provides Cheap 
Running Water Anywhere 


on your place. The pressure can al- 
ways be high enough to throw a good 
stream upon the ridge-pole of your 
house or barn. Learn about its low 
price; why it is easy of installation ; 
why it’s simple to handle and seldom 
requires repairs. Even if you don’t 
buy this season, send for the Bulletin 
below and learn about the ideal water 
system—the Douglas Pneutank. A 
postal will bring it quickly. 








W. & B. DOUGLAS 


220 William St., Middletown, Conn. 


Pump-Makers for 81 Years 
































CELSIOR’ 
pRUST PROOF 





An Excelsior Wire Fence 


erected on galvanized framework will 


outlast anything but a stone wall. We 


have pleasing designs for all purposes. 


Hardware Dealers Sell It. 


We erect these Fences for customers when desired. 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘I’’ and sample 


showing ‘‘Rust-Proof”’ finish. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 











The Sanitary 
Toilet Paper 

A fine, soft, sanitary tissue, made from ab- 
solutely fresh, new, clean paper stock. No 
waste paper or any germ-laden material en- 
ters into it If you doubt the importance 
of this, ask your physician. 

More economiciul than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one dow eet at «a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 

The nickeled hook (free with every 3-pack 
age carton) is an ornament to any bathroom. 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 


for ‘ Handifold"’ and the dealer will know 
what you want. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 











q 88 Broad St., Boston. 
Hand-Carved 


Cuckoo Clock 


We have a limited supply of Cuckoo Clocks which 
we now offer at nearly one-half the usual price 
The cases of these quaint Clocks are finely hand-carved, 
and are produced by the peasants inhabiting the Black * 
. The Clock has a 4-inch - 











| the cuckoo calls the time. 





genuine hand-carved ornamentation throughout. At inter- 
vals of half an hour a small door above the dial opens and 
This movement is accompanied 


by a strike. of case 13 x 18 inches. 


Until our supply is is exhausted 
the Clock ao be e had at the 2 
SPECIAL PRICE 


Sent by coe 4 vondiuar” 8 expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS 








WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 
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The Purity of this Confection 
is Always the Same 


children have 
a natural craving for 
“‘sweets.’”’ Let your children 
satisfy their‘‘candy hunger,’’but be 
sure of the purity and _— of the 
confections you give them. Teach 
them to look for the quality seal of 
NECCOSWEETS on every package of 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


the dainty little disks of tasty deliciousness. Made 
in nine tempting flavors—these popular confec- “a 
tions are rich in quality — pure, wholesome and 
satisfying. Sold at the better “sweet shops” 
throughout the country. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 








Makers of **Necco Sweets’’ 


en j 





& 
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If Tudor Coffee doesn’t please you, your 
money will be refunded without returning 
Were This is our GUARANTEE 


iSK YOUR 


H. BILL G CO., 


coffee. 
DEALER 


ALEXANDER 


Importers, Boston 





PTT CRRA aaaaaaaaaaaaaadaaaaaaddd 


The “Universal” Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 
family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and _ all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 


3 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price of Food Chopper $1.50. 
In either case, we deliver free 
anywhere in New England. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Cod Fish Balls With F— 
Mustard Sauce €¢666¢ & 


make an appetizing, yet substantial hot weather dish = can 
be prepared in the cool of the day and kept cold until needed: 
To make the amet mix 2 onfal suger, of Stctney & Poor’s Mustard, 

















1 sal it our, 
soft butter, 2 teaspoo nfuls v Then add % cup boiling “water ; 
stir over the Tire t until it ihitkens and is smooth. Serve cold. 


USE 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard 


because it will give your sauce a delicious er beg you can’t get in any 
other way. Nearly every grocer sells it in 4g Ib. cans at 10 cents 
and 20 cents. Write for our book of rece! met 

Among the other Stickney & Poor Products are: Pepper, Cinna- 
mon, Cloves, Mace, Pimento, "Allspice, "Sage. Savory, Marjoram, 
Celery Salt, ‘Cui ry Powder, Paprika, Tapioca, Nutmeg, Cassia, Whole 
Mixe Spice, Pastry Spice, Turmeric, Thyme, Soda, Cream of Tartar. 
Rice Flour, Pcp Flour, Sausage Seasoning, Poultry Seasoning and 
Flavoring Extra 

Gey * * Stickney & Poor’s” when ordering. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State St., 


$¢¢¢¢6¢6¢6 


THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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A Popular 
Style 


It is not strange that the 
new Punchwork Embroid- 
ery has become so popular 
with the women of America. 
It is without doubt one of 
the most striking departures 
in needlework that has been 
brought out in recent years, 
and also yields most artistic 
results. Punchwork is quite 
different from other styles 
of embroidery, as much of 
the work is done upon the 
background, leaving the design standing out in relief. The 
lines of the design itself are worked only in outline. This gives 
the new embroidery the added advantage of simplicity. 




















A Complete Outfit 





The Punchwork Outfit we offer is complete in 
every essential, and provides everything neces- 
sary for immediate use. It is equally suitable 

for the beginner or the expert needleworker. 
The Outfit contains an especially desirable and 
attractive assortment of linen and muslin pieces, 

\ stamped and ready for working, together with 
a supply of Stamping Patterns, Embroidery 
Thread, Transfer Material and Steel Punch 
Needle. The upper illustration shows only a part 
of the Outfit, with pieces greatly reduced in size. 

















The Punchwork Embroidery Outfit 





Showing Effect of the Finished Work 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, am Columbus Avenue, , ents, MASS. 





Punchwork i etiieae. Outfit. 


FOR SUMMER NEEDLEWORK 






THE OUTFIT 





The Punchwork Embroidery 
Outfit consists of the follow- 
ing materials: 1 Linen Dutch 
Collar, stamped with a Punch- 
work design ; 1 Linen Jabot, 
stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 1 Mercerized 
Web Belt, stamped with a 
Punchwork design; 1 Mus- 
lin Apron, stamped with a 
Punchwork design ; 1 Linen 
Bow, stamped with a Punch- 
work design; 4skeins D.M.C. 
Floss; 1 skein Linen Thread; 
1 Steel Punch Needle; 3 
sheets Stamping Patterns, 
comprising an especially fine 
selection of Punchwork designs; a complete Alphabet, each 
initial about 14% inches high; also Transfer Stamping Paste 
and Illustrated Directions for Punchwork Embroidery. 


OUR OFFER 


The Punchwork Outfit complete, 
as described above, will be sent 
post-paid to any Companion sub- 
scriber for only one new solicited 
subscription. Price of Outfit 
$1.00, post-paid. 
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